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‘ story will be ‘‘False Equivalents, by 7. 7. Prevost Battersby, and Holman 
F. Day will add the leaven of humor in ‘‘A, Doughty, Silent Pardner.”’ 


There will also be a significant essay entitled ‘‘The Fascinating of Forty,” 
by Anne. Rittenhouse, in which attention will be directed to one of the 
peculiar conditions resulting from the development of modern society. 
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SONNET 


By Clarissa Gartrell 


Like to a little errant child, that strays 

Down summer roads coaxed on by nodding flowers, 
Trailing the butterflies’ erratic ways 

And filling up the gay flask of the hours 

With bird calls, and the droning hum of bees, 
The gold of daisies, and the gleam of trees 

That beckon from near hilltops:—so | pass 

And fill my heart with little glittering joys. 

It is enough to be alive,—to glass 

The lures of life So 1 make holiday, 

And thank the jocund gods that will the play, 
And throw me, heart and soul, to these employs; 
Yet shall 1 be content to leave my toys 


When Mother Sorrow calls—-nor-care to stay. 








SHE MARCHED BEFORE ME, HER HANDS IN HER POCKETS 


Illustrating “The House of a Thousand Candles,” p. 273 
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GONE TO THE DOGS 


By Paul Kester 


AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE REAL GIPSY; ETC. 


sounds the bells are ringing out 

from the gray spire in the little 
gav apray the chong,—the village upon 
the hill. Ah! they are done with their 
chiming,—but as they ring each quarter 
of the hour, all through the day and the 
night, it won’t be long to wait till we hear 
them again.” ' 

We stood at the edge of the woods, 
looking across the long stretch of the 
valley where the even corn waved its 
blades of silver green, to the wooded slope 
that rose with gentle boldness from the 
cool flow of the river, to be crowned by 
the gray college buildings. To the south, 
more wooded hills hemmed in the rich bot- 
tom lands of the Kokosing, while behind 
us the forest swept up primitive and un- 
broken to the noble crest of the Bishop’s 
Backbone. 

“You know, brother,” my friend, Wil- 
lie Buckland, went on in his slow, lagging 
way, which seemed a strange way for so 
young a man, even though he might have 
the swarthy tan of the Gipsy over his 
handsome face, and a tent and a wife of 
his own. “You know, brother, me and my 
wife comes round by this here little gav 
every year in the spring-time, at least, so 
we have done since we’ve been traveling 


Bente do you hear the sweet 


together, and that’s been four years now! 
Why does we so? Come, Jane, vel aki,— 
come here and see if you can tell why we 
travels this way in the spring of the year 
to hatch the tan under the boro rook yon- 
der !” 

Young Mrs. Buckland came forward a 
little. 

“Tt’s all Willie’s nonsense, rye,—there’s 
nothing worth telling or hearing about it. 
‘Pay no heed to his fooling’ She paused, 
with a little blush flushing her brown 
cheeks and a pleased light in her black 
eyes that well became her,—a blush and a 
light, too, that seemed by some witchery 
to find a ready reflection upon the cheeks 
and in the eyes of her stalwart husband. 

“Tt was none of my nonsense, brother,” 
drawls Mr. Buckland, as he watches his 
pretty wife through half-closed eyes. “It 
was just the chovahaniski look in her 
yocks! Tell me,—where are witch eyes to 
match hers? Well, it is all along of that 
look,—it is all to that as I lays it.” 

“If you must be telling the rye,” 
Mrs. Buckland says, secretly pleased; 
“and if he’s the patience to hear you, I’ll 
say no more. There will be enough said 
ere you have finished! I'll just jal to the 
tan to the chavies,—but mind you invites 
the rye pulitely to come to little Jane’s 
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christening to-morrow morning at the 
church in the town. Perhaps he will be 
bringing a silver spoon for the chavi?”’ 

So wends Mrs. Buckland, the beauty of 
all the Lovells, into the shade where the 
tent stands, and to her chavies. 

“When we camps here, pal, we likes 
to have the bit of wesh to ourselves, and 
we generally does at this season. We stays 
until the horses gets fat with the good 
picking along the roadsides in the valley 
lands, and wife and Mandy has heard 
enough of the chimes, then we jals on our 
own drom,—but wherever we jal we keeps 
the pleasant tune of the bells in our ears, 
and we do this because me and my wife 
set much store upon one another, and 
shall, until we jals over into the dur kalo 
tem where maybe the wagons will be, and 
our one little chavi—who died—waiting 
for us to go on as we went on in this 
world. Lord,—I hope so! If it wasn’t for 
the dinelo Gorgios, Mandy pens there 
wouldn’t be any need for another world,— 
at least, for Gipsy merripen. Hark! 
There goes the bells again—eight notes 

this time—four the last, twelve the next, 
then sixteen for the hour,—one can tell 
the time by them.” 

Faint and sweet on the wind of the 
spring-time floated the clear mellow notes 
from the spire on the distant hill, faint 
and sweet they came to our hearing, like 
the drift of some rare perfume exhaled by 
dew-laden clover or sweetbriar in the 
flush of the earliest morning,—came to us 
with their exquisite clamor—then echoed 
and died amid the fresh green of the 
leaves on the hillside behind us. 

“The Gorgios in their ignorance think 
the Gipsy a vagrant dog, without any 
soul; but truth to tell, pal, Mandy feels 
when he hears those bells, that there must 
be some better place where the best things 
in him will go some day, to live apart 
from the troublesome Gorgios and be at 
peace. When my grandmother came down 
with her last sickness—and it was her 
first, too, brother, though she was near to 
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ninety years old, and the rashi,—good 
soul,—left his pretty house by the church 
in the evening time to sit by her side and 
talk to her of religion—why, then, he asks 
her about Heaven. ‘Ha: Dovos the tem 
apral the rookies lestes rokkering about— 
it is the land above the trees he is talking 
about,’ says she, smiling at us like the old 
witch she was,—I can just see her now, 
though it’s many a year since—then she 
turns to the pious young parson, ‘And 
what sort of a place may it be, sir, where 
you wishes me so especially to be going? 
I am a bit particular for an old body, and 
when I sets out on a journey I wishes to 
know the road I am to travel, and where it 
will take me, if you please, sir.’ So he 
tells her a pretty tale of golden streets 
and white gates and fine houses, and such, 
till all of a sudden, over she turns with 
her face to the tent side, then, never once 
looking at him, says she, with a weak 
chuckle: 

“Lord, sir, would you wish a poor 
Gipsy woman to go to a _ Gorgios’ 
Heaven? No, no, my son, I have seen 
enough of gates, that were mostly shut 
against me in my time; and I have seen 
enough of paved streets, which I well 
knows is no good thing for the horses’ feet 
or for their knees, either; and as to the 
gold, I may be but a poor and ignorant 
Egyptian, but the good Lord taught me 
more than to believe that the greedy 
Gorgios would let it alone till they had it 
all fast in their strong boxes; nor likes.I 
the fine houses you tell of,—for I am 
thinking there’s much work to be done to 
keep them in order, and there is enough to 
do in a tent. No, no, my son! Don’t send 
me to your Gorgios Heaven! I’d just 
rather stop altogether when I passes away 
—fond as I am of a day’s journey,—than 
live eternally among the tiresome, silly 
Gorgios 

“For a while she lay still, paying no 
heed at all to the rashi, or to what he was 
saying. 

“There, there, my son, leave an old 
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body in peace,’ says she, at last, to stop 
his talking. ‘Anyways, don’t tell me your 
Heaven’s up in the sky, for I knows bet- 
ter, with those stone gates, and those silly 
gold streets, and those big houses! You’ve 
built your Heaven so heavy that it will be 
falling through on the tops of your pretty 
heads one of these days,—indeed, sir, I 
believes it! No! Mandy won’t go there! 

“Suddenly she turned her face to him, 
and to us again; 
then, raising herself 
up in bed and sit- 
ting so, with my 
mother supporting 
her, she spoke these 
words : 4 

“‘Over the sea aK 2 
somewhere, on the 
other side of the 
world, somewhere—- 
somewhere— there's 
a big broad land, it’s 
not all flat, and it’s 
not all hilly, and 
there’s lakes and riv- 
ers, just a good 
day’s journey 
apart, and there’s 
woodland and open, 
just like this land 
is about us, only the sky is clearer, and the 
water is purer and sweeter, and the grass 
is deep, deep and plenty, plenty for the 
horses. There is wood to burn in the wesh, 
amd long shadows to pitch the white tents 
in. There is little difference between it 
and this land, only it’s all pleasanter there 
for the Egyptian and for his horse—and 
—there are no Gorgios there! No, thank 
God,—there are none of your silly Gen- 
tiles there !’ 

‘Those, brother, were the last words my 
poor grandmother spoke, for the next 
day, in the morning, she died. I hope she 
has gone to her Heaven, and not to the 
Gorgios one, that is likely to fall 
through,—as she said,—with the things 
they are filling it full of,—which it seems 
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to me are the very things that takes much 
of the Heaven out of this world. I hope 
some day me and mine will jal the drom 
she has gone,—to the Romany chel 
Heaven, where there’ll be no more Gorgios 
to bother with, excepting I hope you'll 
be there, brother. Let us make ourselves 
easy !” 
Willie Buckland found ease in the long, 
sweet grass, where he lay at full length on 
his back, with his 
os, see arms under his head, 
ey: his eyes looking up 
intothe green 
boughs, and beyond 
them into the clear, 
dreamy sky, while I 
found mine ease and 
contentment on a 
bundle of straw at 
his side. 





II 


“Lord, pal, after 
all, it doesn’t seem 
much to tell, and I 
cuts a sorry enough 
on > figure in it, too,— 

ll but I was young 
then.” Over his face 
came the look of a 
man not altogether pleased with himself, 
but it was a look of one who regrets the 
past, not the present. 

If Mrs. Buckland was the beauty of all 
her people, surely Willie was the finest 
chal of his tribe, both in form and in fea- 
tures,—at least, so I thought, as he lay 
stretched in the deep grass at my side. 

“T was young then—just eighteen— 
when I came over the water from the old 
country. My people had scattered and 
broken, so, though I came with some of 
my cousins, I was soon left to myself and 
was free to go my own ways. I should 
have gone like the others, to the droms, 
for I had plenty to buy me grys and a 
van of my own, had I chosen, but I was a 
fool and stayed behind in the city, clink- 
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ing the gold in my pockets. You know 
what comes of that folly: I was lonely, I 
fell into bad ways, and into worse com- 
pany, and soon the gold was clinking in 
other pockets than mine. 

“Still I might have gone among my 
own people had I not grown ashamed. I 
was too proud to borrow, and my cousins 
had told me how it would be; that it had 
come to pass as they said made it no eas- 
ier,—so I shut my lips hard together and 
looked away when I saw a Romany face 
on the street, nor did I make any sign of 
understanding, when I heard a word of 
my own jib whispered close to my ear. 

“The knowledge of all my ill doings 
went about among the Egyptians, far and 
near, till it crossed over the seas to the old 
country, where the sound of it came one 
night to the camp of the Lovells, away 
down in Devonshire, where they wandered, 
and where I had known them so well. Ina 
black hour I had taken up with a bad 
woman, and my own people,—because for 
very shame of my heart I would not speak 
to them,—thought I wished to pass for a 
Gorgio; and this, too, with the tale of my 
love for the Gorgio woman, went over the 
seas and down into Devonshire to the 
tents of the Lovells. 

“For a time I cared nothing; the wiles 
of the Gorgio woman blinded my eyes, 
and I thought that I loved her. It was a 
shameful thing,—for when all my gold 
and all my silver and the last of the cop- 
per was gone, she gave me of hers. I dared 
not ask how she came by it,—I took it and 
spent it like water, and tried to forget, 
but I could not! I could not! 

“At first when I left the old country, 
there was no face in my memory; it was 
all clear for the new land, I thought; but 
slowly out of the mist that hung over the 
sea, a dim face came to haunt me. For 
many days I could just see it faintly, see 
two dark eyes looking with a strange look 
into mine. At night, when I could not 
sleep, I would see those eyes,—never 
watching me,—only looking, looking into 


my eyes gentle and tender out of the mist 
of the sea, out of the dream of my fancy. 
At last the face became clearer, and I saw 
that it was the face of little Jane Lovell. 

“Then I remembered that she had 
looked so,—just as I could see her now,— 
the day I went down to the camp and bade 
her good-by. 

**Kushto bok, prala! says she to me, 
with her eyes raised to mine. ‘Good luck, 
my brother; I wish I were going with 
you!’ That was all. I had forgotten the 
words before half an hour, but now with 
her face, back they came to stay in my 
head, till I got to saying them over and 
over all to myself. ‘I wish I were going 
with you! I wish I were going with you!’ 
Over and over. At first they had no mean- 
ing, they were like the words the others 
had spoken, but soon I began to hear them 
said softly and sweetly,—so sweetly, till, 
oh! pal, the sound of them made me so 
lonely,—for the loneliness of the girl’s 
heart rang in them,—so lonely that I 
could not bear to hear them, and I put my 
hands over my ears trying to keep them 
away. 

“Often and often our fathers’ tents had 
been pitched in the same grove or on the 
same common, or by the same stream, in 
the old country; often for months their 
vans had followed ours over the droms of 
Devon and Cornwall, over the droms of 
Kent and of Derby, even north to North- 
umberland and the wild Cheviot Hill on 
the border. 

“T had seen her change from the 
blithest of Romany babies to the brown- 
est Gipsy maid of them all, and then to 
the slim, straight girl with the dark eyes, 
whose portrait the artists all wished to 
sketch when they came to our tents vith 
their paints and their pencils. 

“All along she had come to me in her 
troubles rather than to her own brothers ; 
all along she had come to me to romp with 
her; to me, to walk with her; to me, to 
talk with her; to me always. If she grew 
tired by the road, it was my arm she would 
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cling to; if the Gorgios young men were 
over rough, it was to me she looked for 
protection; always, always, to me! 

“When I would cut my hand, or tear it 
on the brambles, she would bind up the 
hurt; if I were sick, she would help my 
mother to nurse me; if I made a bad trade 
with the horses, she never laughed; if I 
were troubled or worried or tired, she was 
sorry ; when I was glad, she was glad. 

“And for all this, brother, when I saw 
her eyes look into mine through the mist 
of the sea, I could not tell whose they were, 
nor did I know what her words meant un- 
til long, long after they were spoken.” 

He paused, shaking his head, his strong 
brows knitted and frowning. 

“We are fools all, brother,—fools all. 
But of all, he is the greatest fool who 
knows not when he is well loved, and fol- 
lows the painted face in the crowd, caring 
not for, or forgetting, the true love that 
is his, for the false love that is as a sick- 
ness.” 

He rose on his elbow, looking up in my 
face earnestly. 

“Here was I tied fast to this Gorgio 
woman,—to this painted woman,—when I 
began to see how it was. I had spent her 
gold as though it were mine, I had eaten 
her bread, I had lived in her house, I had 
believed that I loved her. I had been 
thoughtless, for I was young,—but all the 
while I had known well enough the wrong 
I was doing, and one day I learned what 
I had done—I had made the Gorgio 
woman love me. 

“T don’t think any man, even a Gorgio, 
could have laughed at her love, or thought 
it a light thing; for it was not. It was a 
terrible love, a pure love out of the sick 
heart of a shameful woman. From the 
hour that I saw this,—I was blind to it 
long enough,—all the passion I had for 
her beauty died out of me, and I grew 
cold and pale in her presence. I—a free 
Egyptian—was bound to one not of my 
own kind! It was as though I had been 
cast for life into a prison. 

** “What is it, Willie?’ she asked me one 
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day,—the third day after I learned this, 
and I learned it by no telling of hers,— 
but just by a look in her*eyes such as I 
could see in Jane’s eyes as they looked into 
mine, and by a sound in her voice which 
was like the sound in Jane’s voice when 
she had said, ‘I wish I were going with 
you” 

‘What is it, Willie? Your hands are 
cold and damp, too!’ She just touched 
my hand with her white fingers—fingers 
which were stained yellow by the cigar- 
ettes that she smoked, soft fingers, with 
long, sharp-pointed nails, which looked 
gray in the mornings. ‘You have 
changed, Willie; you have not once 
laughed since yesterday—not once kissed 
me! Her fingers slipped over my hand 
and, raising it up from the arm of the 
wooden chair, crept beneath it into the 
warm palm. ‘You love me, Willie? 

“What could I answer? I shook her 
hand from my hand, her arm from my 
shoulders; I rose, turning from her to 
look through the window, over the house- 
tops, away—away to the free country. 

“There I knew the vans of my people 
were passing over the droms; there I 
knew their tents were pitched at the edge 
of the woodlands, or on the commons; 
there were the grys cropping the grass by 
the roadside; there were the chavies at 
play by the brook, the men lounging 
about putching griars,—trading horses, 
—while the old women sat smoking in the 
shade, or watching the kettle boiling over 
the yog. There was Romany merripen 
—and here was I, bound to a Gorgio 
woman, dwelling in the midst of the great 
smoky town, for all the world like a wild 
hound housed and kept for a lap dog! 

“She came to me as I stood there, hold- 
ing out her hands to take mine. She was 
used to the rough ways of rough men, but 
I knew that I hurt her more than if I had 
struck her, when I turned my face from 
her and would not give her my hand. 

“Once again she tried to caress me; 
once again I turned from her smile and 
the soft touch of her fingers. 
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“Then she went away, into the farthest 
corner and leaned with her face to the 
wall. It was very still in the room. 1 
could hear a fly buzz to the window and 
beat against the hot glass; there were no 
other sounds except those from the out- 
side, till, like a stormburst, her tears came, 
and she was back at my side, on her knees 
at my feet, clinging to me like a wild, 
wounded thing. 

“*You are going to leave me! You 
are tired of me! I have seen other men 
show it,—but I never loved them! I let 
them go, but you— You are beginning 
to hate me! Oh, I knew it would come—I 
knew it—Oh! Can’t you wait till I die? 
Can’t you wait till I die? 

“T looked down at her face. It was 
drawn and old and care-worn, her cheeks 
were pallid under the red paint and there 
were dark circles about her eyes. I re- 
membered what I had heard one of the 
women she knew say to her days before— 
that she was dying. I had not cared then; 
it had seemed to me no business of mine. 

“It won’t be long—see how thin my 
arms are—can’t you wait, Willie? Two 
months—one—one month more? Can’t 
you wait if I will die quickly? 

**As I made her no answer, she rose and 
stood up close before me. 

“*You care nothing for me—God 
knows, I see it! I don’t blame you. But 
can’t you wait—out of friendship—a few 
weeks more? I’ll keep up, though, to the 
end,—I’ll work for you, and I’ll die soon. 
I'll be happy if you stay—but if you 
leave me—’ she paused, catching her 
breath. ‘If you leave me, I shall lie here 
in pain, thinking and thinking, till I drive 
myself mad. Then I'll get up and dress 
myself and go down to the river—if I can 
stagger so far—and end it! I don’t want 
‘to do that—I’ve too many sins now on my 
soul—I want to die right, no matter how 
wrong I’ve lived! Will you stay? 

* Ves,’ I said, ‘I'll stay.’ 

“With a cry she threw herself into my 
arms, but I broke from her. In a moment 








I was upon the street, walking madly on 
and on,—I didn’t know where, I didn’t 
care where. 

“A great passion seized me, a longing 
to escape from the city, to stand with my 
feet pressing the dusty droms, or the 
green turf by the river. 


III 


“The dusk of the evening was falling, 
when, far away from the sounds of the 
city, I came to a long stretch of no-man’s 
land, through which the drom led. Here 
and there, as I went slowly along, I could 
see where a camp-fire had been, or where 
the horses had gnawed the bark from the 
saplings, or where a tent had been pitched, 
by the straw that still lay matted and 
damp on the grass. By these, and many 
another sign—which you know well, 
brother,—I knew that the Romany foki 
often hatched the tan there. 

“A thicket came out from the woods at 
the bend in the road on the crest of a little 
raise ; beyond it lay a long green common, 
by the edge of the wesh, with a brook run- 
ning noisy and clear over the stones be- 
side it. I stopped on the crest of the 
raise, for there, at the far end of the com- 
mon, I saw the flash of a camp-fire; I saw 
the white tents, the big vans drawn up by 
the roadside, and over all the smoke rising 
gray and tranquil into the yellow sky. 

“As I saw this, my heart gave a great 
throb within me. I was free, and there 
were the tents of my own people. One 
quick step forward I took with a delight 
all through my veins that showed how 
little I loved the bad life I had led, one 
step—and then I felt the arms of the 
Gorgio woman holding me back, for I had 
promised to stay. 

“J had promised. There lay the drom 
before me, there rose the smoke over the 
yog, curling blue into the sky and the 
tree-tops above the vans, and the tents of 
my people; there was all ‘that a Gipsy 
loves; behind me—the distant city, the 
haunts of the Gorgios, the painted 
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by what hope, or what longing, only 
drawn nearer and nearer. 

“It was strange that the dogs 
did not hear me, strange that no 
twig broke under my _ hand, 
strange, indeed, that I could creep 
up so close to the tents in the dark- 
ness, so near that I could feel the 
faint heat from the embers flush 
on my brow as I lay stretched on 
the grass, and yet no one heard 
me or knew of my presence. 

“By the fire sat two Gipsy 
women ; one, by the heavier lines 
of her figure, and by the pipe 

in her lips, I knew to be a 
mother in the tribe. The other, 
whose face was turned toward 
me, was slighter and younger, 


























woman,—all that was bitter and hateful 
to me. 
“The fresh wind on my hot brow, the “ \5 
rush of the stream, the scent of the woods, @ 
the last notes of the robins and thrushes 
coming from deep in the thickets, the 
whinny of horses, the echo of Romany 
shouts—of Romany songs, of Romany 
laughter ; these things and the things that 
they stood for, tugged at my heart as a 
young horse tugs at his halter,—trying to 
draw me away from the city, trying to 
claim me again,—but I had promised. 
“So, brother, the last red faded out of 
the clouds, the last gold, the last amber, 
the last streak of gray, all were gone, 
leaving the western sky like the sky of the 
East—dark, but for the bright white 
stars. The dusk was all gone, brother, and 
the night all come, before I moved from 
the spot where her arms seemed to hold 
me. When I knew that my heart was 
strong, and would not be shaken, then as 
the fires burnt low by the tent doors, 1 
crept up near the camp, God knows drawn 
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and even in the glow of the dying yog, 
seemed not strange to my eyes, though I 
could not have told who she was, nor why 
I lay in the grass trembling like a man 
shaken with the ague, and yet with no 
sickness upon me. 

“There was silence between them. The 
girl folded her hands in her lap and 
seemed thinking; the woman drew at her 
pipe, then breathed the smoke into the 
air with a sigh, raising her eyes as though 
she could see it drift up to the stars. 
There was a long stillness. A chill came 
out of the woods. The woman ceased to 
watch the smoke from her pipe, ceased to 
smoke, and sat with her pipe in her hand, 
though it had gone out, for the bowl 
drooped toward me, and showed red ere 
the fire faded back of the ashes. 

“There was no sound, until suddenly a 
child cried in the farthest tent; its moth- 
er’s voice soothed it. The girl and the 
woman looked up for a moment, then 
changed their positions. 

“*Tt’s Caroline’s baby,’ said the wo- 
man. She leaned forward and turned the 
embers, throwing on the half-charred ends 
that lay in the ashes. In a moment the 
flame ran high, and shone on her face, 
and on the face of the girl who sat look- 
ing toward me. 

“Brother, it was the face of little Jane 
Lovell, from whom I had parted so lightly 
in far away Devon! It was her face—but 
I saw it now with different eyes, and I 
listened with different ears to the words 
she was saying. Oh! Brother, there was 
no power in the world that could keep me 
silent save the sin in my own heart, which 
forbade me to speak! ; 

“*The air is chill, aunt,—why don’t 
you jal to your tan? You look tired and 
sleepy.’ 

***Come with me then, I am only wait- 
ing for you,’ her aunt answered, yawn- 
ing. 

** *T’]]l come soon. Don’t wait for me any 
longer. I'll sit by the fire a while,—then 
T’ll come.’ 
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“The old woman rose. 

“Tf Willie Buckland were my own son, 
girl, I should say to him: You have gone 
from your people, you have made your 
kennel with dogs; you have done this 
freely,—live then with them of your 
choosing. Live with them now, and for 
ever.’ She paused, but the girl made no 
answer. ‘It will be better for you if you 
say this; if you sit no more by the yog 
thinking of him. He has jaled to the 
juggals, and there is no bringing one 
back who has gone to the dogs!’ 

“The girl was slow with, her answer, 
but at last she turned her face to her 
aunt’s. 

“There is no drom, dya, that has not 
its turning; there is no path that leads 
down hill that may not be climbed up 
again. I will be patient; I will wait till 
he comes to the turn in the drom, till he 
starts apray the chong, but then I will go 
to him and I will help him. I have come 
over the seas for a look from his eyes. 
I would follow him to the end of the world 
and beyond it, if he would but say to me— 
come. I would do this for—I love him! I 
love him!’ 

** ‘Mandy pens that the chal is content 
with those he has chosen. Mandy pens he 
never gives you a thought, girl. Kushto 
ratti, chie,—I will be jaling into the tan 
to sutterum. I must dukker to-morrow.’ 

“With a sigh the older woman went to 
her tent, and Jane was left alone by the 
embers. She sat there a long, long while, 
with her hands clasped together, and then 
she, too, arose’ with a weary sigh and went 
likewise into her tent. But I thought I 
heard her whisper my name as she looked 
up to the clear stars, with the mist of the 
night half hiding her sweet face, as the 
mist of the ocean had seemed to hide it 
when I crossed over the water before I 
knew my own heart. 

“So I also arose from the dewy grass, 
and, creeping noiselessly away from the 
tents, went slowly back to the city, sick 
with disgust of the foul life I had lived, 























but no longer hopeless,—for how could I 
be, pal, when her voice whispered over 
and over, ‘I love you—I love you—I 
love you!’ a thousand times with each 
step of the way 


IV 


“When I came to the stifling part of 
the city, where I had lived with the Gorgio 
woman, I saw a crowd at the door, and like 
a sudden clutch at my throat I knew 
something had happened. 

“T pushed my way past the bare-headed 
women and the irresolute men, and went 
up the narrow stairs, and so came to the 
room where she lived. On the threshold a 
muskro was standing. I could hear a 
priest speaking within. In a moment I 
was in the room at her side, kneeling by 
her,—the Gorgio woman. 

“ “Willie,” she whispered. ‘Willie, I 
thought you had gone—that you were 
tired of me, and would not come back,— 
and I felt so weary and lonely and sick, 
too, and I—I have finished it. I’d have 
waited if I had thought you’d come back. 
I did wait—all day, until evening, and 
then I thought it was no use to wait any 
longer—so I finished it all.’ 

‘But I promised—I gave you my 
word,’ I told her, for there was a look on 
her face, and a weakness in her voice, that 
wrung my heart, as the words of a dying 
child might wring the heart of a mother 
who had seemed to forsake it. ‘I said I 
would stay!’ 

“Ah, Willie, but I’ve been promised 
so often—so often! I believed you, but 
when it got later and later and you didn’t 
come, I—I was so tired of waiting and 
waiting, and I thought if you did come 
you might be angry with me for asking 
it, or speak roughly; so when the evening 
came, and it was so dark and lonely— 
She stopped with a gasp, and I knew she 
was suffering, for she grew all rigid in my 
arms, and then writhed until her eyes saw 
the crucifix the priest held before her. As 
she saw it, the pain seemed to leave her. 
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and she lay still—very still, while I lifted 
her slowly until her lips could touch the 
cross. She whispered a name very softly, 
as she looked up with a gentle smile on 
her face,—and the name was Magdalen. 
She gave one quick, deep, long breath, 
a sigh half of pain, half of hope, and lay 
smiling in my arms, looking up, until the 
priest touched me gently, and told me to 
put her upon the bed—that she was dead. 

“When it was all over, and she lay in 
her quiet grave out in a green place not 
far from where the open fields began,— 
for I meant that her body, at least, should 
lie in the midst of the freedom her life 
had not known,—then I went back and 
lay my head down on my pillow to rest, 
for I was very tired, and my brain ached 
and ached. I had no food, the last penny 
was gone to pay for her burial, and so I 
lay down, faint and very tired, with a 
strange pain in my temples, and knew 
nothing until morning, and then again 
nothing until night, and cared nothing 
until I awakened with a great, fierce fire 
burning my brain and body, and I knew 
I had the fever and was likely to die. 

“T thought of the poor Gorgio girl, and 
I thought of Jane Lovell, and I thought 
if I died there, Jane would never know 
how well I had loved her; and if I died 
there, they might bury me away in some 
close spot between the houses and walls— 
where never a Gipsy would come, or fox 
or thrush burrow or build. 

‘“‘“Here there was no one to give me a 
cup of water, no one of my own people to 
speak a word of my own tongue to me. 
Then I remembered in my fever the camp 
on the common, and I said to myself, I will 
go and I will die with my own people, and 
before I die I will tell Jane Lovell that I 
had loved her.” 


V 


Sweetly from the crest of the wooded 
hill the chimes echoed to us over the val- 
ley; cheerily the birds called in the tree- 
tops; and softly from her tent came Mrs. 
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Buckland’s rich voice crooning a Rom- 
any gillie to quiet her brown, Gipsy 
babies. 

‘And that one thought of the wesh and 
the drom and little Jane Lovell, gave me 
strength, and though it was night and 
the room was so dark—for no dim star- 
light can leak through the shingles and 
plaster, as it does though the brown 
blanket and the white canvas,—for all 
the darkness, [ rose from my bed and 
drew on my mucta and felt my way slowly 
to the door—to the stairs, and out of the 
house, out into the bare, vacant, hideous 
streets. 

“Dawn was breaking when I reached 
the common north of the city, the clear 
dawn that comes slowly over the hills, 
blown by the cool wind of earliest morn- 
ing,—so pale and so gray that the fields 
and the woods seem enchanted. There 
were the tents and the vans, as I had seen 
them before, near the edge of the thicket, 
but now that I was come to the common 
my courage failed. I dared not go to them 
and waken my people with a word of the 
old tongue, lest they say: ‘Is it because 
the Gorgios turn from you that you 
come to us in the time of your trouble? 
The shame and the sin of my life came 
before me,—I was a coward, and weak 
with the sickness upon me, so that I dared 
not go to them. 

“Faint and dizzy, I hid in the thicket, 
close as I could to the tents, and waited 
till the dawn slowly brightened to morn- 
ing. The moss was soft and cool as I 
rested upon it, and the fever burned so in 
my veins that I did not feel the chill of 
the hour, but lay there and waited and 
waited, only hoping that they might stir 
soon and find me,—that I might see her 
and tell her that I loved her, for I was 
free now to speak,—and then die. 

‘At last the light spread and the morn- 
ing came, but I did not know how, for my 
fancies were drifting away into Devon 
with Jane, and either I slept or I wan- 
dered. I heard voices,—they sounded near 


me,—I tried to rise. I looked out through 
the green branches. The tents were gone 
—the camp-fire was smoldering out—the 
camp was broken. 

“The grys were all in the vans, the 
caravan was ready to move. I saw it all 
in an instant. It was as though the earth 
were moving away from beneath me. 
They were going—Jane would go with 
them—I should die there alone! She 
would think of me living on with the poor 
Gorgio woman! I tried to rise. I tried to 
speak; but no words came to my lips. I 
strove and strove to utter her name, to tell 
her that I was there within sound of her 
voice, almost within reach of her hand, 
yet she was going. A great mist came over 
my eyes. Jane stood with her aunt by the 
first wagon. I thought I should never see 
her again. Then she spoke. 

“*T’ve made up my mind, aunt,’ she 
said slowly. ‘Go your ways and good luck 
to you,—TI’ll not keep you here, but here 
I stay till I find Willie Buckland! 

“Her aunt frowned. 

“*You are dinnelo—a fool—in your 
stubbornness. If you stay, you bide with- 
out tent or wagon of mine, or luvver. I 
will have no part in your mad follies; you 
put your family to shame, girl! What 
can you do? You will fall a prey to the 
young Gorgios—you will bring dis- 
grace upon your people! 

“Then there was silence, while all the 
men and women—hushing the children— 
leaned forward, listening to hear what 
Jane would answer, and Jane stood erect 
before them all and looked up proudly 
into their faces and said: 

“‘*T am a Lovell, and the Gorgio does 
not live for whom I would turn my head 
an inch to the right, or an inch to the left, 
or for whom I would lift up or lay down 
my hand. I will bring no shame upon my 
family, and no disgrace upon my people. 
I am a Lovell, and I know what is befit- 
ting a Lovell. Have no fear of me. The 
tents and the wagons are yours. Take 
them and the luvver. I ask nothing of 
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you but your good will. I can care for 
myself.’ 

“Slowly, one by one, the Gipsies bade 
her good luck, and one by one, slowly the 
heavy vans crossed the green common to 
the dusty road until all were gone, for the 
old woman did not relent nor change from 
her purpose. One by 
one they went until 
Jane stood alone by 
the smoldering camp- 





CB» JANE STOOD WITH 
A HER AUNT BY THE 
FIRST WAGON” 


i 4 fire, watching them—half 

Ml sadly, half fiercely — as 

they passed over the com- 

mon to the high road, and out of sight, 
moving to the North, away from the city. 

* Qh, Willie!’ she cried aloud, stretch- 
ing out her arms wide and looking toward 
the distant town. ‘Oh, Willie! I have for- 
saken all for you; they have left me alone 
because I love you, and I can not tell 
where you are! Oh, Willie Buckland— 
Willie Buckland—do you ever think of 
the Romany rackli who loved you in 
Devon—of the Romany chie who loves 
you to-day?” 

“Somehow I had risen, and struggling 
forward, had put by the branches, and so 
had come quite near to her. 

“ “My kamli! My kamli!’ I cried. 









“She turned, she saw me,—then my 
strength failed, and I only knew that she 
was beside me, that her arms were about 
me, that my name was on her lips, and 
that the sound of it was sweet—sweeter 
than it had ever been on the lips of brother 
or friend. 


VI 


“Many days must have 
, come and gone, pal, but 
of their comings and go- 
|} ings I knew nothing. I 
only knew that she was 
near me—near me always, 
and that her love seemed to 
hold me to life, to bring me 
back from all the strange 
distant places to which, in 
my delirium, I wandered. 
Oh! I remember how I 
struggled to speak, to 
reach out my arms to her 
through the mist of the 
ocean that seemed for ever between us. 
I knew only one thing,—that I loved her; 
I had only one fear—that I should lose 
her again. 
“Sometimes I would think that we were 
a day’s journey apart, and I would search 
at the cross-roads for the patteran trail, 
and never find it. Then I would see her 
standing alone at the top of some high 
precipice, and she would look down and 
call and beckon to me, and I would try to 
climb to her. I would try and try, only 
sinking farther away, until I could see 
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tears in her eyes and hear her voice 
tremble as it called me. Then I would 
struggle so hard, that I would almost 
reach her, and just as her hands were 
stretched out to mine, I would sink back 
and know nothing more,—wandering 
away in those places a thousand miles 
from her; but I always knew she was wait- 
ing and calling for me. 

“Once I had been trying and trying to 
get up to the top of the high precipice, 
trying to raise my hands to her, to speak 
her name, when out of the gray mist some- 
thing floated nearer and nearer until it 
lay on my hand, and I saw there in the 
depth of that dark, dreary valley a white 
dog-wood flower, and as I saw it, I heard 
a thrush singing, and then Jane’s face 
grew very clear and smiling, and the 
sound of her voice came gently, speaking 
my name, and the mist went away as if 
the wind of the spring-time had swept it 
over the hills from the pastures, and sun- 
light shone through green leaves upon 
me, and that was all; for I slept then. 

“When I awakened, I don’t know how 
long after, I was alone. I thought that I 
was back again in the crowded city, in the 
house of the Gorgio woman, and that I 
had only dreamt of her death and my 
fever; but when I tried to rise I found I 
could not, for the weakness that came over 
me, and when my hand slipped from the 
bed it rested on cool, fresh grass, and the 
healing and health of the earth stole up- 
ward into my heart. Then I opened my 
eyes slowly and saw,—with such joy, 
brother, as I can never tell,—that I was 
indeed far from the hot city; that I lay 
in a little hut in an open space in the 
deep of the thicket. 

“For a hundred yards the green turf 
lay smooth and even until it came to the 
side of a little brook that had stolen into 
the place under the low branches, and here 
seemed a different stream from that which 
I had seen babbling over the stones at the 
edge of the common. There was a low 
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fire smoldering before the door of the 
hut, with a kettle steaming above it, and 
when I saw all these beautiful things, 
it came over me again like a pain, that I 
was only dreaming. So I lay my head 
down on the pillow and closed my eyes, 
never again expecting to sce that fresh 
grass, with the water and the thicket be- 
yond; but when I opened my eyes once 
more, there was the fire smoldering, the 
kettle steaming; there was the stretch of 
the turf, and the water and the tangle be- 
yond, all as I had first seen it ; but I would 
not believe it was real until I felt my hand 
touching the grass at my bedside,—not 
then, until I had touched it again and 
again, and had drawn some blades to 
hold in my hand high over my face, let- 
ting them slip from my thin fingers to 
fall on my cheek. 

“Then, as I wondered, I heard Jane’s 
voice softly singing a Romany gillie, 
and she came and looked in at the door. 

“In a flash, I remembered,—I knew,— 
I tried to raise myself to speak to her, 
but I only sank back again, with the tears 
wet on my lashes, until she came and laid 
her soft palm over my eyes; presently 
smoothing my pillow, and murmuring to 
me to soothe me, not seeing that I had at 
last come back to myself and that I knew 
her. 

“After a while she saw that there was 
a change in me, and then, at my question, 
she told me very simply how she had found 
the hut in the heart of the thicket, and 
how she had supported me to it; how 
she had bought and begged all that was 
needed for my comfort,—which was not 
much, for a Gipsy needs little——and had I 
not her care, which would have smoothed 
a pillow of stone and made the sands of 
the desert a good bed to lie on? Her last 
string of coral was gone,—her last 
trinket and ear-ring. 

**So you must get strong, Willie, as 
soon as you can, that I may leave you a 
little while to dukker the Gorgios. The 
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luvver will all be gone soon, and though 
theze is no rent to pay, and no fuel to 
buy, and though I get most of the milk 
that you drink from the cows in the 
pasture beyond the thicket, after the 
farmer’s dog and the farmer himself are 
asleep, still you must get well that I may 
earn what we need.’ 

“How can I tell you: Only one who has 
lived such days can know of their sweet- 
ness; only the one who has loved much, 
and has been much loved, can know their 
joy; only one who has gone to the dogs, 
can know how good it is to be traveling 
back along the right road again. Each 
day I grew stronger, till soon my brave 
little chie could leave me alone while she 
went to the houses of the nearest Gorgious 
to tell fortunes and earn a few shillings. 

“Soon I was strong enough to go out in 
the sunshine, there for the most part to 
lie stretched on a blanket, where I might 
watch her, as she cooked the habben 
over the yog, or came and went with the 
pail to the spring she had found under 
a great maple tree in a damp place in the 
thicket. 

“Ah! pal, those hours were too happy. 
The love and peace were too great after 
the miserable days in the city. But who 
can tell his own heart? Nor can I ever 
show you that in those days my love for 
my dark Gipsy girl was as the love of all 
the Egyptians for their black Romany 
sisters and sweethearts and wives. And my 
love for that free life in the open space 
in the thicket was as the love of all my 
people since the beginning for the fields 
and the lanes and the river and woods, 
which are, as God whispered into the soul 
of the first Gipsy,—because God knew 
him to be a wise man who could take a 
hint,—far better places to stay in than 
the towns that the foolish Gorgios were 
already planning to build for themselves. 

“Soon I could help her to wash the 
water-cress, which she found growing by 
the spring and the brook, and soon I could 
break the dead boughs for the camp-fire, 
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though to do it, and drag the fagots over 
the turf to the hut, cost me more effort 
than Jane guessed. Many were the vows 
made in those days, pal, as I lay in the 
sunlight or shadow, waiting for her to 
come home from her dukkering,—and to 
this hour, brother, there are some of those 
vows that are unbroken, and there are 
some that I will never break as long as 
the Boro Duvel lets me jal in my own van 
over the pauno droms of this tem. 
VII 

“One night I went with her to the big 
pasture where the cattle graze. There was 
no moon, and we went very slowly, Jane 
carrying the pail lest it tire me, and help- 
ing me as carefully as if I had been a 
chavie instead of a full-grown Romany 
chal, whose strength had almost re- 
turned to his sinews. At last we came 
to the pasture lands, which lay in a 
long, shallow valley, from which the 
fields sloped upward in slow, easy bil- 
lows, to a line where the low hilltops 
touched the sky. Here the cows were, 
and Jane soon had her pail full of the 
fresh milk, and we were just turning away 
to leave the pasture, when we saw through 
the dusk a man coming toward us. 

*<Pve caught you at last” the man 
said, as he stopped before us. ‘You are 
the ones who have been milking my cows— 
give me that bucket!’ 

“I wondered what Jane would an- 
swer,—I left the talking to her, for un- 
less we are horse-trading, our men have 
little to say. 

“ “The bucket is‘mine, sir, and the milk 
in it also; I do not know who has been 
milking your cows. Surely, if I choose to 
carry a pail through your pasture, no one 
has the right to call me a thief!’ 

* ‘But I see the milk in your bucket,— 
where did you get it?” 

** “At the first farm-house over the hill.’ 

“ *Prove it,’ said the man. 

“Tf you doubt my word, sir, you may 
go there and ask them.’ 
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***And that would be the last I should 
see of you.’ 

“*Who can tell, sir,’ she answered, 
laughing. 

** ‘Give me the milk! he insisted, hold- 
ing out his hand for the pail. 

**And who may you be, sir?’ Jane 
asked, not drawing back. 

** *T own this pasture,’ said he. 

“Prove it,’ says Jane with a fine air. 
‘Have you the deeds in your pocket? For 
all I know, you may be any vagabond,—I 
have heard as there are Gipsies camping 
over the hill.’ 

“At that the man was so taken aback 
that we left him standing still, with his 
mouth open, while we walked away with 
the milk. 






“Each day I grew stronger and 
stronger, until a day came when I could 
no longer deceive myself with the belief 
that there was any sickness or weakness 
upon me. 

“TI saw that Jane knew this, for as I 
grew stronger there rose up a barrier be- 
tween us, and she kept more in the little 
hut she had built for herself, and went to 
it earlier in the evenings; so at last I told 
her that I was well again, and then, pal, I 
asked her if she’d be my wife, telling her 





“IVE CAUGHT YOU AT LAST” 
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how I had loved her so long without know- 
ing my own heart; how I had come to 
the camp that first evening and had heard 
her say to her aunt that she loved me; 
how I had gone back, as I had promised, 
and how the Gorgio woman had died in 
my arms. And when I had finished I 
asked her again if she would be my wife, 
if she still loved me. 

“For a long time she was silent, then 
she raised her eyes to mine and said: 

“*You have heard my own voice say 
that I have come over the seas for love of 
you, and you know, Willie, that my heart 
is not changed,—and now you ask me to 
be your rani,—she paused, ‘To-mor- 
row I shall go away with some of my peo- 
ple who are camped not far from here. I 
will go with them wher- 
ever they go. If you 
remember me,—if you 
love me truly, you will 
find me on this day 
come the next year, no 
matter where I have 
traveled or wandered. 
If you find me on that 
day, and ask me again 
to be your rani, I shall 
know that you love me as now 
you know that I love you. And 
then I will give you my answer. 
If you do not follow me and 
find me, I shall know that you 
have forgotten me and returned 
to the Gorgios and their ways. 
I think I'd better go to-day, 
Willie, for you are strong and well and 
need me no more. There is food for a 
week to come; you can care for yourself. 
Good-by Willie,—and remember, a year 
from to-day if you want me for a wife.’ 

“She was gone, brother, without even a 
clasp of the hand, without one backward 
glance, as she passed into the thicket. 


VIII 


“That day, I, too, left the open place 
in the thicket, and searched for her and 





























for the Gipsies she said that she knew, 
but I found no trace of them anywhere. 

“Then I said to myself, I will find her, 
and when I find her I will have grys and a 
van of my own and a tent to offer her; and 
I will have money to buy her strings of 
amber and strings of red coral and gold 
in the place of those she sold for my sake. 

‘So, as the months came and went, my 
purpose was always before me and I pros- 
pered; for I am a good trader, pal, and 





our people help each other, and now I 
was glad of their help. Soon I owned a 
van and a tent; soon many horses fol- 
lowed my vardo; then I bought rich jewels 
of coral and amber and rings that showed 
the bright glint of the tacho bar—the 
true stone—and all were for her. 

“And so I went on and on, sometimes 
hearing of her friends but never meeting 
them, never knowing where I could come 
up with them on the roads. The year 
was almost gone now, and I trembled when 
I thought of all that might happen if I 
did not find her on the day she had set. 
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*“T had lost all trace of her friends now, 
for they were scattered, and no one knew 
the family with whom she had gone. They 
left no patteran, 
and all my people, i sity: 























“THE REINS MUST HAVE SLIPPED 
FROM MY HANDS” 


when I asked them of her, could only 
shake their heads as they said: ‘Mandy 
kek jins—I don’t know—perhaps the chie 
and her pals have jaled to the West; 
Kushto bok, brother, I hope you may find 
her! 

“T turned the heads of the grys then to 
the West. But the day came, and I seemed 
no nearer to her, and all the hope in my 
heart was gone, and I thought she would 
say to herself: 

“ “He is faithless. He is not worth my 
loving. He should have died there in the 
thicket, for he sets the passion of the 
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Gorgio women before the true love of a 
Romany chie.’ 

“The vans rolled slowly over the dusty 
droms, through the heat of the long hot 
day, and I sat with the reins loose in my 
hand, thinking and thinking and think- 
ing of her,—thinking of all the bitter 
words she might say, yet knowing that 
they would never come to her lips, or lie 
at her heart, even to answer the taunts of 
her people,—well knowing that her grief 
would be deep, without any voice save the 
heavy droop of her shoulders, the dull 
light in her eyes, and a new pity and pa- 
tience in the words she would speak. 

“T thought that I had lost her for ever, 
and that it would, indeed, have been bet- 
ter had I died there in the thicket north 
of the great city, and so saved her this 
shame; for it is better to love the dead 
who are true, than the living if they be 
false. 

“The reins must have slipped from my 
hands, for the horses stopped their slow 
plodding and stood still in the road, turn- 
ing their long faces to me. I heard the 
vans behind me halt one by one, I heard 
the deep breath of the grys as they moved 
in their harness; the dogs had lain down 
in the dusty road or in the ragweed and 
fennel that hedged it, tired with the long 
way we had come, and with the heat. 

“The sun hung low over the woods that 
covered the hills to the west. On the 
right we could see the gray spires of the 
little gav nestling among the trees on the 
crest of the slope. 

“The wagons had stopped in the valley 
on the road that ran near the river. Two 
of the men got down from their vans and 
came and leaned on the wheel of my vardo. 

“There is a good place to make a 
camp across the river. It will soon be 


sunset, and the horses are tired. Shall 
we stop here, or go on to the next town?” 

“ “Tt’s a hard pull up that hill, pal; the 
grys have truly done a day’s journey. 
Mandys all for stopping here. To-mor- 
row we can go on to the next town.’ 
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** To-morrow,’ I said to myself; *To- 
morrow! But they were right,—the 
horses were fagged, the sun was sinking 
beyond the hill, why should we go on? A 
few miles, at best—a few miles that could 
count no more than the hundreds we had 
traveled. 

“It is useless—I have failed—we will 
go no farther,’ I said to myself. And just 
as I thought this, and was turning to say, 
‘We will make the camp here,’—all of a 
sudden I heard those silver chimes ring 
and echo away over the valley and river 
and woodlands,—ring and echo, as the 
warm light of the sunset flooded the gold 
down the sky ; and as the bells rang on, the 
silver sound and the golden light seemed 
to call me to come on and on, nearer to 
them, nearer to the yellow light on the 
deep of the river,—so I started the horses 
again, saying we would go on to the foot 
of the hill and make the camp there. 

“So we went on through the valley, 
skirting the river, always seeing the gray 
spire above us, and so on to the foot of 
the long hill,—and there, just as I heard 
the bells ring again, I saw the white tents 
and the gay vans standing where mine 
are standing now, pal, and Jane Lovell 
was there waiting for me. 

“Ah! well, there’s the end of my rok- 
kering, for we have come to the beginning 
of all my good fortune. That very day 
we were married, Jane Lovell and I, by 
the rashi in the beautiful church on the hill. 

“Often we come here, and long we stay, 
for in all my wanderings I have seen no 
place so fair to look upon, save the open 
space in the thicket north of the boro 
gav.” 

Again the chimes echoed from the hill- 
top, as the evening stole peacefully over 
the valley, and slowly and with lingering 
adieu I left the Gipsies, only looking back 
to see the camp-fire leaping in the dusk, 
to hear the’ children laughing, and to 
wonder if we might not all come to such 
tranquillity if we could but turn us from 
the wrong roads we have taken. 
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By William MacLeod Raine 


‘ROM the raised window of a South- 
ern Pacific Pullman Nancy Roberts 
took in her first impression of Tuc- 

son. The dry untempered light, the white 
*dobe houses along the narrow Mexican 
streets, the indolent peons lounging in 
the sun, the placid Papagos vending pot- 
tery and basketware, all came to her with 
appealing charm. To her it was both 
novel and vivid. Her eager eyes wandered 
over the landscape and rested on a scene 
of wild hilarity. A cowpuncher in spurs, 
chaps and sombrero was piloting a bicycle 
down the street. He was having diffi- 
culties with his mount, and his course was 
as sinuous as the Sultan of Turkey’s diplo- 
macy. Three lithe and picturesque devils 
of mischief, lounging in attitudes of un- 
conscious grace, encouraged him to his 
undoing. Alternately they shouted advice 
and rocked in spasms of mirth. 

The perspiring learner presently found 
time to hurl at them the retort discourte- 
ous. 

“Oh, you go to hell!” 

“You better attend to your knitting, 
Johnnie. We're all right. We're not 
busting a broncho.” 

“Sure, Johnnie. You stick to your sad- 
dle. No hunting leather, no riding on 
your spurs. Oh, watch him tournament.” 
The youth doubled up with joy. “Get a 
bucking strap, Johnnie. Oh, Lord, I’m 
glad I’m sitting in this little game. John- 
nie takes the dust !” 

Rider and wheel had come a header to- 
gether into a street excavation, temporar- 
ily disappearing from view. His com- 
panions wept tears of delight. Miss 
Nancy clapped her hands and cried a soft 
“Hurrah!” in a whisper. 


I 


“What is it, dear?” asked the gentle 
lady by her side. 

“Nothing, Auntie. Only some cowboys 
playing pranks. Are you very tired, 
dear? You can rest just as soon as we get 
to the hotel,” and the gaiety in the fine 
eyes shaded into tenderness. 

The girl’s “Hurrah” had been uncon- 
scious, a sudden leaping of the spirit into 
expression. ‘To Nancy Roberts, Arizona 
had not been on the map until a tricksy 
fate three weeks before this time had sent 
her into the arid region with a health- 
hunting aunt. But already to her im- 
pressionable nature the West opened up 
a new world of compelling interest. Her 
zest for life was inordinate, and the pic- 
turesque incongruity of the new land fil- 
liped through her young blood delight- 
fully. It would be beyond the fact to say 
that she had been out of harmony with 
her surroundings in the East. She was too 
ardent, too full of frank comradeship for 
that. But certainly convention had often 
hampered her joyous abandon. It was be- 
cause of this that the comedy of the cow- 
punchers satisfied her with a pleasurable 
sense of a new and untrammeled life. 

She noticed that the undaunted John- 
nie was still a source of amusement to his 
comrades as the hotel *bus rolled from 
the station. He zigzagged perilously 
down the street toward the ’bus, and at 
the critical moment of passing angled 
sharply against the nearer horse. The 
animal swerved aside, trembled for an in- 
stant, reared, and then bolted. A young 
man flung himself from the sidewalk at 
the bridle and brought the startled horses 
to a halt. It was all over in a moment. 
Next instant the young man was dusting 
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leisurely his corduroy trousers and offer- 
ing sarcastic advice to the apologetic 
Johnnie in the unmistakable accent of an 
Englishman. The ladies gathered from 
his remarks that he was a ranchman and 
that the cowpunchers were employed by 
him. The elder Miss Roberts leaned for- 
ward and thanked him for his assistance. 
He swept the carriage and its occupants 
with a pair of fine reckless eyes, acknowl- 
edged the lady’s thanks by a bow and 
turned cavalierly on his heel. Nancy won- 
dered whether pluck and insolence like 
this were characteristic of the West, or 
whether the young Englishman had 
brought them across the ocean with him as 
a natal heritage. 

Her aunt was too tired from the jour- 
ney to go out to the hotel dinner and 
Nancy went alone. The head waiter was 
full of apologies, but the hotel was so 
crowded, it being the tourist season, that 
he was afraid he couldn’t give her a table 
to herself. Would she mind sharing one 
for a day or two with some other guests? 
Miss Roberts would not mind at all, and 
she presently found herself alone at a 
table studying frescoes and mural decora- 
tions during the delays between the 
courses, for the San Augustine Hotel is 
unique, the building being an old Span- 
ish convent remodeled. She brought her 
eyes and attention back from the ceiling 
to see a young man seat himself in the 
chair opposite her. A moment more and 
it came to her that he was the English- 
man who had stopped their runaway. 

The young man’s languid eyes took 
her in as impersonally as if she had been 
a bit of the scenery. If her taking points 
impinged on his appreciation he gave no 
sign, but looked somberly past her with 
a dogged lack of interest foreign to her 
experience. For one so young he seemed 
to her far gone in weariness with life. She 
wondered what dire evil had brought that 
disdain of joy to his fine eyes, what ill 
throw of fate had condemned him to a 
false interpretation of existence; and 
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wondering, she yet admitted a charm in 
him not hard to define and not easy to 
evade. He was apparently just in from 
the range, to judge from the laced boots 
and the flannel shirt, and she was willing 
to hazard her judgment that he was of 
good breeding. His sunbaked face was 
forceful and clear-cut even though marred 
by a bitter recklessness, and the splendid 
outline of his head and shoulders, the 
lithe grace of his careless movements, be- 
spoke an acquaintance with the university 
cricket field no less than with the Western 
saddle. 

A common acquaintance introduced 
them after dinner. It appeared that the 
young man’s name was Harcourt and that 
he was the owner of the Three Circle Bar 
ranch. They talked for a few minutes, 
and his sardonic smile at her enthusiasm 
for the West stirred her hostility. Pres- 
ently he left abruptly. 

She did not see him again till the next 
day when, together, they flushed an ad- 
venture so startling in its primal appeal 
that early citizens, long since tamed by an 
encroaching civilization, harked back to 
frontier days for a parallel. 

A blanket of sunshine lay over the 
drowsy land. Peon and Anglo-Saxon 
alike lazed in a sun that beat against 
white or brown adobe walls. The marks 
of peace were heavy on the plaza. Far 
up in the bluest of skies two black specks 
wheeled and circled, buzzards searching 
for carrion on the plains below. 

On the porch of the San Augustine 
Miss Nancy Roberts and the other guests 
found the warmth delicious. Presently 
Val Harcourt sauntered up and dropped 
into a chair. At his indifferent greeting a 
flame of resentment beat the quick blood 
into the girl’s face. What right had he 
to assume such an attitude toward life? 
She had seen, not five minutes before, 
young Lamb, a white-faced consumptive, 
a mere boy of skin and bones, make sport 
with nimble wit and merry eyes. The lad 
was face to face with death, and it had 
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made her throat ache to see with what fine 
spirit he had accepted the fact. And this 
athlete with splendid muscles and bound- 
ing health girded at his difficulties and let 
them conquer him. No doubt he thought 
himself to have taken a fine position. She 
told herself she had no patience with him. 
Into the stillness struck a wild whoop, fol- 
lowed by an exulting chorus of yells. 
Then came a crackling like a bunch of 
fire crackers. Amid a whirl of dust half 
a dozen shouting horsemen swept into the 
plaza. The whisper ran from lips to lips 
that this was Black Dave’s gang of horse 
thieves and rustlers. One moment doors 
and windows were filled with eager curious 
eyes; the next only vacant spaces greeted 
Black Dave’s murderous ruffians. A 
stronger passion than curiosity had made 
the peaceful citizens of Tucson decamp. 

But two chairs on the San Augustine 
porch still held their occupants. The 
Englishman sat tight. Miss Nancy also 
still held the fort, very white but very de- 
termined. 

“You’d better go in, Miss Roberts,” 
advised Harcourt curtly. 

“So had you,” she retorted scornfully. 

He looked at her in a large surprise. 
Then he explained, “These are not cow- 
boys on a monthly tear. They are border 
ruffians capable of any deviltry.” 

“Even of shooting at Mr. Harcourt,” 
she mocked. 

The desperadoes were watering their 
horses at the trough in the plaza, and at 
precisely this moment one of them punc- 
tuated the remark of Miss Roberts by 
sending a random shot toward the hotel. 

“If you would go in, Miss Roberts—” 

Harcourt left his sentence unfinished. 
He could not very well explain that he 
was waiting for her exit to put into action 
the revolver which he always carried as a 
protection against rattlesnakes. 

She looked at him defiantly. “But then 
I’m going to stay as long as you do.” 

It would be hard to say just what reck- 
less impulse stirred the girl to such a mad 
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course. It had back of it a desire to make 
this Englishman “sit up,” as he himself 
might have phrased it. She would show 
him that a girl, just out from the civiliza- 
tion of the East, could stand there under 
fire as quietly as he could. She wasn’t go- 
ing to let him plume himself on being the 
only person that had not hunted cover. 
Besides, she had a soothing suspicion that 
the intruders were merely drunken cow- 
boys “shooting up the town.” It was per- 
haps well for her peace of mind that she 
did not know that Tucson is usually as de- 
void of such exhibitions as New York. 

At her words the Englishman jumped 
to his feet. 

“Oh, if you put it that way,” he said. 

But he was too late. The attention of 
the bandits was already attracted to the 
man who had had the temerity to stay in 
the open. The girl they did not notice 
because she was behind a projecting pil- 
lar. 

Harcourt shrugged and resumed his 
seat. 

“What the hell you doing here? 
Everybody hunts cover when the Lazy 
P outfit comes a-shooting,”’ shouted the 
leader. 

He was a big dark scowling ruffian, 
and the Englishman looked him over with 
a serene disgust. 

“So you’re the Lazy P outfit, are you?” 
he drawled. 

“Got anything to say against it?” chal- 
lenged Black Dave. 

A certain grim amusement shone in 
Harcourt’s eyes. 

“Well, no. It speaks for itself. One 
hesitates to suggest that the Dirty J 
would be a more appropriate name.” 

For the first time in his career Black 
Dave was at a loss. This gentle well-bred 
insolence was outside his comprehension, 
and because he did not understand it, an 
undefined something akin to fear shocked 
through him. Surely this indolent youth 
with the scornful eyes must hold a good 
hand since he played his cards so boldly. 
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Could they have laid a trap for him? Or 
might there be treachery among his men? 
This last was no new fear with him. Black 
Dave was many times a murderer and 
there was a price on his head. He knew 
they would betray him for the reward if 
they dared. They hated him and it was 
only through fear he had kept the upper 
hand so long. Now his villainous eyes 
swept over them in black suspicion, only 
to come back to Harcourt angrily. 

“This here porch—” He stopped from 
a paucity of words. 

“Yes, this porch?” queried Harcourt. 
“Do you pay rent for it? I fancied that 
my friends and I had located it.” 

“Then, by God, I jump the claim,” 
roared Black Dave. 

He whipped a six-shooter from his hol- 
ster and shot away the leg of Harcourt’s 
chair. Plainly he was working himself 
into a rage sufficient to justify murder. 
The young Englishman picked himself 
up and sauntered to the edge of the 
piazza. His attitude was careless, debo- 
nair even, but the glint in his blue eyes 
was steelly. 

“TI wouldn’t, Amigo. It’s a bad habit 
to shoot nails into your own coffin,” he 
suggested suavely. 

Such audacity had found but one par- 
allel in the experience of these border mis- 
creants. His very daring furnished the 
clue to his identity. Through the outlaw’s 
sodden brain there flashed a sudden light. 
He ripped out an oath. “It’s Harcourt— 
Harcourt of the Three Circle Bar ranch,” 
he cried exultantly. 

“How did you guess it?” jeered the 
cowman. 

“T swore I’d pay you for getting 
Manuel Tenefrio hanged and I’m right 
glad to settle accounts to-day. I like you 
better dead than alive, Mr. Val Harcourt. 
You’ve always been in our way.” 

“Flattered, I’m sure.” 

“Was you the man that took Manuel?” 
demanded another of the outlaws. 

“T had that pleasure.” Then his eyes 
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wandered genially over the lowering 
faces. “Sorry I couldn’t have bagged his 
friends, too. Nothing like man a thor- 
ough job, you know.” 

His disdainful insolence, his magnifi- 
cent scorn of the worst they could do was 
something for the gods to admire. It 
roused an impotent fury in the outlaw 
chief’s murderous heart. This man was 
his master and he had a cur’s longing to 
see this easy fearlessness laid low. Black 
Dave leaned forward to fire, and at the 
same instant two shots rang out almost 
simultaneously from the back door of the 
Silver Dollar saloon. Harcourt clutched 
at the hitching post beside him, as Black 
Dave pitched forward from his saddle to 
the ground. The saloon vomited four 
armed cowpunchers into the street, but 
the border ruffians were already spurring 
their horses toward safety. 

“Ran it rather fine, didn’t you, Jim,” 
said Harcourt nonchalantly. “That devil 
Black Dave would have had me in another 
moment. I fancy you had better take him 
over to the Silver Dollar and if he’s dead 
send for an undertaker. And you might 
send Dr. Holmes here to look at my leg. 
That ass Johnnie punctured it. It’s very 
like him to hit the wrong man.” 

He turned to Miss Roberts and found 
her sitting white and limp in her chair. 
The girl had stayed at first out of bra- 
vado, and afterward in a fascinated 
horror to watch this mad youth embrace 
danger and trifle with death. She had 
never seen sudden death before, and the 
shock of it jarred through her from brain 
to fingertips. She recognized now that 
she had been in a paralysis of fear for 
Harcourt. The blood beats surging 
through her in a tumult of relief told her 
thus much. And on account of this new 
fierce delight of mingled pain and joy 
her illogical woman’s instinct punished 
him because the presence of safety or dan- 
ger to him had power to snatch her from 
life to death and back again to life. 

He stood between her and that hideous 
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THERE WAS A CERTAIN NOBILITY OF MANNER ABOUT HIM THAT DREW HER MIGHTILY 
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thing that lay in the white dust and 
stared blankly into the blue sky. There 
was pity and a grave solicitude in the face 
which looked down into hers. 

“May I take you to your aunt?” 

Her spirit flamed into speech, at least 
such part of her feeling as she cared for 
him to know. It was the truth, even 
though it was far from being the whole 
truth. “No, sir, you may not. How dare 
you jeer at life as you do? You defied 
him, you taunted him, you maddened him, 
and then your men killed him. Are you a 
god that you can play with death as you 
please?” 

Then, white and wretched, sobbing, on 
the verge of collapse, she brushed past 
him into the hotel corridor. 


II 


Harcourt was naturally an active out- 
of-doors man, and it roiled his impatient 
temper to have to spend the next few days 
in idleness while he watched Miss Roberts 
go riding with her aunt or in a party with 
others. For he had met no woman for 
many years that had interested him so 
much as this one with the dark-fringed 
eager eyes and the impulsive zest for life. 
He would crawl out on the porch with the 
help of a walking stick and enviously see 
her drive away with Johnnie of the bi- 
cycle episode. 

To be sure nobody could possibly be 
jealous of Johnnie Smith. He was a 
good-natured soul, always ready to laugh 
at the merest semblance of a joke, even 
though it should be directed against him- 
self. He was weak as putty and always 
took color from his associates. It was be- 
cause Johnnie was what he was that Har- 
court had lent him as guide to Miss Rob- 
erts and her aunt in their drives about the 
country. Harcourt and his men had come 
in from the range with a big bunch of 
cattle which he had sold for eastern ship- 
ment, but the inspector who was to make 
the “cut” had not yet appeared, so they 
had time on their hands. 
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Though he did not know it Harcourt 
was serving himself well in appointing 
Johnnie to the post of guide, for the 
young Englishman was Johnnie’s chief 
object of admiration. The puncher would 
talk by the hour about his daring, his 
horsemanship, his skill at roping. How- 
ever far he might diverge he always came 
back to Harcourt in the end, and John- 
nie was far too simple to suspect that the 
girl had diverted the conversation again 
to that topic. What the elder Miss Rob- 
erts thought is not a matter of record. 

Yet though Miss Roberts was so de- 
lighted with the West it amused Harcourt 
to see how her latent missionary blood was 
insistent on reformation. He heard her 
expostulate with Johnnie the day after 
that youth lost his last cent playing rou- 
lette at the Silver Dollar. 

“Faro is the game where you get a run 
for your money. I hadn’t ought to have 
played the wheel,” confessed the puncher 
cheerfully. 

“You oughtn’t to play either of them. 
It’s gambling.” 

Johnnie did not understand why he 
ought not, but he acquiesced. 

“The trouble with you, Johnnie, is that 
you’re weak,” the girl told him plainly. 

“Yes’m,” he agreed promptly. “Onct 
when I was punching for the C. A. Bar 
outfit I set in a game—” 

“Oh, I don’t want to hear any of your 
disreputable reminiscences,” she told him 
with a laughing impatience. “I want you 
to have some self-respect and resent my 
telling you this. If it had been a man 
that said it you should have knocked him 
down—but you wouldn’t,” she finished 
helplessly. “You would only say, ‘I 
reckon that’s so.’ ” 

“Yes’m, I reckon that’s so,” agreed 
Johnnie, and wondered why Harcourt, 
from the porch, shouted just then. It was 
his first honest laugh in many years. 

Occasionally Harcourt managed to get 
a half-hour with her on the porch, during 
which they usually disagreed as cordially 
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as possible. Both of them were fighting 
against the attraction that was drawing 
them together. Silences were likely to 
grow full-pulsed, and their differences had 
for each of them a stimulating interest ; 
indeed, for Harcourt, an interest of such 
moment that it implied an awakening to 
rebirth. Years ago he had voluntarily ab- 
negated life, so far as a man may do so 
and yet draw breath. He had surrendered 
the hopes of youth and deliberately stifled 
its fine enthusiasms. Because his be- 
trothed and his best friend had played 
him false he had buried himself in a hell 
of his own devising. Nobody had ever 
intruded on his sardonic reticence till 
Nancy Roberts had thrown down the 
gauntlet to him. In effect she accused 
him of cowardice and selfishness, and look- 
ing at himself with honest eyes he ad- 
mitted the truth of the charge. He had 
locked all the doors that led to his best 
self and had thrown away the keys. Con- 
tact with her fine brave spirit shamed him 
from his parsimonious frugality of spirit. 

One day Johnnie brought Two Bits 
around and Harcourt mounted for a ride 
with Miss Roberts. It was her first ex- 
perience on an Arizona broncho and Har- 
court explained to her the method of 
guiding with the rein rather than with 
the bit. 

He was still weak and after a few miles 
they threw the reins to the ground, un- 
saddled, and rested under the shadow of 
some live oaks. There had been many 
winter rains and the fillaree covered the 
desert and made it green. Great fes- 
toons of mistletoe depended from the live 
oaks. A yellow-splashed hill in front of 
them showed a riot of wild poppies in 
bloom, and behind stood out sharply de- 
fined against the purple sky-line the clear, 
ragged edge of violet-blue mountains. 

Nancy took it all in silently. The 
young man, leaning easily on an elbow, 
seemed to find his companion more inter- 
esting than the scenery. He was content 
simply to watch her rapt appreciation 
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and her frank good looks, almost boyish 
in effect. Surely, he thought, she was the 
rarest and most to be desired of earth’s 
creatures. 

“Tsn’t it good to be alive—and here?” 
she asked. 

He smiled. “Yes, it is good to be alive 
—and here,” he agreed. “It is the sign 
of a true Westerner that no matter where 
he goes these big empty spaces call to him 
with a thousand memories. You remem- 
ber Millard’s song of the Southwest : 


‘Call it the land athirst 
Call it the land acurst, 
Or what you will; 
There where the heat-lines twirl 
And wild dust-devils whirl, 
His heart turns still.’ 


I’m glad it makes its appeal to you.” 

“And I’m glad you are glad. It shows 
you do care for the land. You know 
Westerners are expected always to talk 
as if they had made the mountains and 
the plains themselves.” 

“They do assume a proprietary air,” 
he admitted. “I fancy it is because it 
has got into their blood till they really 
are a part of it. I don’t suppose I could 
live in England now, even if I wanted to 
—which I don’t.” This last clause came 
with a bitter emphasis which had of late 
been almost entirely absent from his talk. 
It was the first reference he had yet made 
to his previous life. 

She looked up quickly, a shy sympathy 
in her eyes, as if about to speak, but ap- 
parently she changed her mind. He went 
on quietly. 

“Tf any one had told me I was a coward 
I should probably have made him sorry. 
But it would have been true. It is ignoble 
to cherish a hurt, and that is what I have 
done. To avoid the chance of pain I have 
narrowed my life to the elimination of 
both pleasure and profit. I wanted to 
play off my own bat, to live my life en- 
tirely alone. You have shown me that’s 
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all wrong. Well, I suppose one can al- 
ways begin again.” 

Her hand went out to him impulsively. 
Their eyes met for a moment warmly, yet 
not quite in frank friendship. Neither of 
them could compass the platonic. 

The afternoon wore away, both of them 
resting in a warm happiness. Swifts dart- 
ed about over the sand. Occasionally a 
jack rabbit cocked his long ears at them. 
Sometimes they were happy in silence, 
more often they talked. He told her of 
life on the range; of days spent in the 
dust of the drag driver, of nights in the 
open with a saddle for a pillow when 
countless stars filled the southern sky. 
He talked of the round-up, of curious 
traits of horses and cattle; and always 
she listened with an avid interest in this 
part of his life about which she knew so 
little. There was about him the well-bred 
Englishman’s reluctance to exploit him- 
self. Nancy Roberts had heard much 
about his fine riding and his fearlessness. 
Johnnie had made her thrill with the story 
of how Harcourt had gone out alone and 
taken Tenefrio from among his comrades, 
but she didn’t get much satisfaction out 
of the account she forced Harcourt to 
give her of the episode. 

“Well, you know, I went out after him 
—and I happened to find him—and then 
we went to Tucson.” 

“T should think you would be ashamed 
to be carrying around so much kudos for 
nothing. It is a plain fraud to have the 
reputation of being the nerviest—isn’t 
that the word ?—the nerviest man in Pima 
county just on account of a little thing 
like that,” she mocked. 

“Oh, people are such asses. They are 
always inventing some tommyrot about 
you,” he explained uneasily. “Don’t you 
think we had better be going?” 

His eagerness to change the subject 
brought a smile to her lips. “Perhaps we 
had. I don’t want a search party out 
after us. It would worry auntie.” 

She watched him blanket and saddle 


the horses with a rapid certainty of touch. 

“You'll not find anything made by man 
more beautiful than a cowman’s saddle,” 
he was telling her. “It’s a work of art. 
Funny thing, too, even Remington falls 
down when he tries to draw a cow saddle.” 

The girl, however, was not thinking 
about what he said, but of the man that 
said it. He was dressed in the ordinary 
garb of the Western cattleman, but every- 
thing he wore was carried with an air. 
He looked the thoroughbred, not undis- 
tinguished. There was a certain nobility 
of manner about him that drew her 
mightily. 

He turned unexpectedly and surprised 
the light in her face. Instantly he tossed 
the bridle rein over Two Bits’ head to the 
ground and deserted the horse. As he 
came toward her she noticed that his in- 
dolent eyes were lit now by a soft bril- 
liancy. She knew that the moment had 
come when he was about to speak, that 
her maiden defenses would not avail to 
postpone the crisis. A vague alarm fil- 
tered through her. She could no longer 
meet him all pretense and smiling indif- 
ference. The long lashes drooped over 
her telitale eyes to the flushing cheeks. 
She wondered if he could hear her ham- 
mering heart. 

He forgot he was an Englishman, of 
the class that covers emotion as a thing 
not in good form, and his voice rang ju- 
bilantly. 

“Could you, Miss Roberts? Could you 
care, Nancy? I had meant not to speak 
now. I had meant to wait until I had 
shown myself another man, but if you 
care, too— Do you, Nancy?” 

She did, but she wasn’t going to let 
him be too happy just yet if she could 
help it. The best of women delight in 
occasional cruelties to the man they care 
most for. “You’re in a dreadful hurry, 
sir. Do you expect me to fall in love with 
you all in a minute? Of course I like 
you, or I shouldn’t have tried to break 
through that thick crust of rudeness—” 
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He laughed happily. ‘“Let’s stick to 
our muttons. We’re not talking about 
my rudeness just now. That’s a subject 
will wait. I’m trying to find out whether 
I’m such a lucky beggar as to have you 
care for me.” 

“Are you sure you would be lucky if I 
did?” 

“Quite sure. That’s not open to dis- 
cussion. Did you say you cared?” 

“No, I didn’t say it. Perhaps I’m not 
even thinking of saying it. Are you al- 
ways so impatient as this? My goodness, 
we would be quarreling all the time.” 

“The prospect is alluring. Did you 
say—?” 

“Oh, dear! You’re developing parrot 
tricks. Your vocabulary is very limited.” 
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“Just now it is reduced to three words 
with variations. Listen! Do you hear 
that quail calling to its mate? Same tune 
in another language.” 

“You appear to be up on that tune.” 
Then, at sight of his face, she cried con- 
tritely: “Oh, I didn’t mean that. I truly 
didn’t. I was just—” 

“Just fencing to make time. Well, I’ll 
give you all the time you want to con- 
sider, if you’ll promise to say yes when 
you have done all your thinking.” 

“You’re very generous.” She looked at 
him under slanting lids. “Ill avail my- 
self of your kind offer, thank you. And 
now if you'll help me mount—” 

He laughed happily. “Maybe I had 


better get in practice.” 


A LEGEND OF GOLD 


By Charles Hamilton Musgrove 


UCIFER craved one boon of God 
After his fall, as his own to hold; 

So He gave him a mite in Heaven’s sight, 
But lo! the gift that He gave was—gold. 


And Lucifer wrought with the rugged ore 

Till he fashioned it wondrous fair, and then 
He set a price on the precious store, 

And the price was the blood and tears of men. 


Blood and tears! and the price was paid; 
Blood was nothing, and tears were free; 

And Lucifer smiled at the fools and said: 
“Surely your souls should belong to me!” 


So he offered the earth with its golden heart, 
And the seas with their fleets from pole to pole; 
And they looked with lust on the world-wide mart, 
And said in their hearts,—‘‘It is worth the soul!” 


And kings were they, and they ruled right well, 
Gorgeously sped their sovereign day 

But Lucifer hath their souls in Hell, 
And their gold and their empires—where are they? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A STRING 


MOMENT after I had flung my- 
Ae down before the fire, Bates en- 
tered with a fresh supply of wood. 
I watched him narrowly for some sign of 
perturbation, but he was not to be caught 
off guard. Possibly he had not heard the 
shots in the wood; at any rate, he 
tended the fire with his usual gravity, and 
after brushing the hearth paused respect- 
fully. 

“Ts there anything further, sir?” 

“T believe not, Bates. Oh! here’s a 
hammer I picked up out in the grounds 
a bit ago. I wish you'd see if it belongs 
to the house.” 

He examined the implement with care 
and shook his head. 

“Tt doesn’t belong here, I think, sir. 
But we sometimes find tools left by the 
carpenters that worked on the house. 
Shall I put this in the tool chest, sir?” 

“Never mind. I need such a thing 
now and then and I’ll keep it handy.” 

“Very good, Mr. Glenarm.” 

We were not getting anywhere; the 
fellow was certainly an incomparable 
actor. 

“You must find it pretty lonely here, 
Bates? Don’t hesitate to go to the vil- 
lage when you like.” 


OF GOLD BEADS 


“T thank you, Mr. Glenarm; but I am 
not much for idling. I keep a few books 
by me for the evenings. Annandale is not 
what you would exactly call a diverting 
village.” 

“T fancy not. But the caretaker over 
at the summer resort has even a lonelier 
time, I suppose. That’s what Id call a 
pretty cheerless job,—watching summer 
cottages in the winter.” 

“That’s Morgan, sir. I meet him occa- 
sionally when I go to the village; he’s a 
very worthy person, I should call him, on 
slight acquaintance.” 

“No doubt of it, Bates. Any time 
through the winter you want to have him 
in for a social glass, it’s all right with 
me.” 

When I plunged into the wood in the 
middle of the next afternoon it was with 
the definite purpose of returning to the 
upper end of the lake for an interview 
with Morgan, who had, so Bates informed 
me, a small house back of the cottages. 

I took the canoe I had chosen for my 
own use from the boat-house and paddled 
up the lake. The air was still warm, but 
the wind that blew out of the south tasted 
of rain. I scanned the water and the bor- 
ders of the lake for signs of life,—more 
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particularly, I may as well admit, for a 
certain maroon canoe and a girl in a red 
tam-o’-shanter; but lake and summer cot- 
tages were mine alone. I landed and be- 
gan at once my search for Morgan. 
There were many paths through the 
woods back of the cottages, and I fol- 
lowed several futilely before I at last 
found a small house snugly hid away in 
a thicket of young maples. 

The man I was looking for came to the 
door quickly in response to my knock. 

“Good afternoon, Morgan.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Glenarm,” he 
said, taking the pipe from his mouth the 
better to grin at me. He showed no sign 
of surprise, and I was nettled by his cool 
reception. There was, I felt, a certain 
element of recklessness in my visit to the 
house of a man who had shown so singu- 
lar an interest in my affairs, and his cool 
greeting vexed me. 

“Morgan—” I began. 

“‘Won’t you come in and rest yourself, 
Mr. Glenarm?” he interrupted. “I 
reckon you’re tired from your trip 
over—” 

“Thank you, no,” I snapped. 

“Suit yourself, Mr. Glenarm.” He 
seemed to like my name and gave it a dis- 
agreeable drawling emphasis. 

“Morgan, you are an infernal black- 
guard. You have tried twice to kill 
me—” 

“We'll call it that, if you like,”—and 
he grinned. “But you’d better cut off one 
for this.” 

He lifted the gray fedora hat from his 
head, and poked his finger through a hole 
in the top. 

*You’re a pretty fair shot, Mr. Glen- 
arm. The fact about me is,”—and he 
winked,—“the honest truth is, I’m all out 
.of practice. Why, sir, when I saw you 
paddling out on the lake this afternoon I 
sighted you from, the casino half a dozen 
times with my gun, but I was afraid to 
risk it.” 


inner mirth. “If I’d missed, I wasn’t sure 
you'd be scared to death!” 


He seemed to be shaken with © 
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For a novel diversion I heartily recom- 
mend a meeting with the assassin who has, 
only a few days or hours before, tried to 
murder you. I know of nothing in the 
way of social adventure that is quite 
equal to it. 

“Morgan, I hope you understand that 
I am not responsible for any injury my 
grandfather may have inflicted on you. 
I hadn’t seen him for several years before 
he died. I was never at Glenarm before in 
my life, so it’s a little rough for you to 
visit your displeasure on me.” 

He smiled tolerantly as I spoke. I 
knew—and he knew that I did—that no 
ill feeling against my grandfather lay 
back of his interest in my affairs. 

“You’re not quite the man your grand- 
father was, Mr. Glenarm. You’ll excuse 
my bluntness, but I take it that you’re a 
frank man yourself. He was a very keen 
person, and, I’m afraid,”—he chuckled 
with evident satisfaction to himself,— 
“I’m really afraid, Mr. Glenarm, that 
you’re not!” 

“There you have it, Morgan! I fully 
agree with you! I’m as dull as an oyster; 
that’s the reason I’ve called on you for 
enlightenment. Consider that I’m here 
under a flag of truce, and let’s see if we 
can’t come to an agreement.” 

“Tt’s too late, Mr. Glenarm; too late. 
There was a time when we might have 
done some business; but that’s past now. 
You seem like a pretty decent fellow, too, 
and I’m sorry I didn’t see you sooner; 
but better luck next time.” 

“Well,” I said, seeing that I should 
only make myself ridiculous by trying to 
learn anything from him, “I hope our 
little spats through windows and on walls 
won’t interfere with our pleasant social 
relations. And I don’t hesitate to tell 
you,”—I was exerting myself to keep 
down my anger,—“that if I catch you on 
my ground again I'll fill you with lead 
and sink you in the lake.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, with so per- 
fect an imitation of Bates’ voice and man- 
ner that I smiled in spite of myself. 
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“And now, if you’ll promise not to fire 
into my back I’ll wish you good day. 
Otherwise—” 

He snatched off his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly. “It’ll suit me much better to 
continue handling the case on your own 
grounds,” he said, as though he referred 
to a business matter. “Killing a man on 
your own property requires some explain- 
ing—you may have noticed it?” 

“Yes; I commit most of my murders 
away from home,” I said. “I formed the 
habit early in life. Good day, Morgan.” 

As I turned away he closed his door 
with a slam,—a delicate way of assuring 
me that he was acting in good faith, and 
not preparing to puncture my back with 
a rifle-ball. I regained the lake-shore, 
fecling no great discouragement over the 
lean results of my interview, but rather 
a fresh zest for the game, whatever the 
game might be. 

The sun was going his ruddy way be- 
yond St. Agatha’s as I drove my canoe 
into a little cove near which the girl in 
the tam-o’-shanter had disappeared the 
day before. The shore was high here and 
at the crest was a long curved bench of 
stone, boldly reminiscential of Alma 
Tadema, and as clearly the creation ef 
John Marshall Glenarm as though his 
name had been carved upon it. 

It was assuredly a spot for a pipe and 
a mood, and as the shadows crept through 
the wood before me and the water, stirred 
by the rising wind, began to beat below, 
I invoked the one and yielded to the other. 
Something in the withered grass at my 
feet caught my eye. I bent and picked up 
a string of gold beads, dropped there, no 
doubt, by some girl from the school or 
careless member of the summer colony. 
I counted the separate beads—they were 
round and there were fifty of them. The 
proper length for one turn about a girl’s 
throat, perhaps; not more than that! I 
lifted my eyes and looked off toward St. 
Agatha’s. 

“Child of the red tam-o’-shanter, I’m 
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very sorry I was rude to you yesterday, 
for I liked your steady stroke with the 
paddle; and I admired, even more, the 
way you spurned me when you saw that 
among all the cads in the world I am 
number one in Class A. And these golden 
bubbles (O girl of the red tam-o’-shan- 
ter!), if they are not yours you shall help 
me to find the owner, for we are neighbors, 
you and I, and there must be peace be- 
tween our houses.” 

With this foolishness I rose, thrust the 
beads into my pocket, and paddled home 
in the waning glory of the sunset. 

That night, as I was going quite late 
to bed, bearing a candle to light me 
through the dark hall to my room, I 
heard a curious sound, as of some one 
walking in the house. At first I thought 
Bates was still abroad, but I waited, lis- 
tening for several minutes, without being 
able to mark the exact direction of the 
sound or to identify it with him. I went 
on to the door of my room, and still a 
muffled step seemed to follow me,—first 
it had come from below, then it was much 
like some one going up _stairs,—but 
where? In my own room [I still heard 
steps, light, slow but distinct. Again 
there was a stumble and a hurried recov- 
ery,—ghosts, I reflected, do not fall down 
stairs ! 

The sound died away, seemingly in 
some distant part of the house, and 
though I prowled about for an hour it did 
not recur that night. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE GIRL AND THE RABBIT 


Wind and rain rioted in the wood, and 
occasionally both fell upon the library 
windows with a howl and a splash. The 
tempest had wakened me; it seemed that 
every chimney in the house held a scream- 
ing demon. We were now well launched 
upon December, and I was growing used 
to my surroundings. I had offered myself 
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frequently as a target by land and water; 
I had sat on the wall and tempted fate; 
and I had roamed the house constantly 
expecting to surprise Bates in some act 
of treachery; but the days were passing 
monotonously. Twice I had seen the red 
tam-o’-shanter far through the wood, and 
once I had passed my young acquaint- 
ance with another girl, a dark, laughing 
youngster, walking in the highway, and 
she had bowed to me indifferently. Even 
the ghost in the wall proved inconstant, 
but I had twice heard the steps without 
being able to account for them. 

Memory kept plucking my sleeve with 
reminders of my grandfather. I was 
touched at finding constantly his mar- 
ginal notes in the books he had collected 
with so much intelligence and loving care. 
It occurred to me that some memorial, a 
tablet attached to the outer wall, or per- 
haps, more properly placed in the chapel, 
would be fitting; and I experimented 
with designs for it, covering many sheets 
of drawing-paper in an effort to set forth 
in a few words some hint of his character. 


On this gray morning I produced this: 


1835 
TBe fife of FoKn Marshall Glenarm 
was @ testimony fo the virtue of 
generosity, forbearance and genffeness 
SBe Beautiful things Be foved 
were nof nobler than Bis own days 
His grandson (who served Bim iff) 
writes Bis of Bim 
1901 


I had sketched these words on a piece 
of cardboard and was studying them crit- 
ically when Bates came in with wood. 

“They’re unmistakable snowflakes, sir,” 
he remarked from the window. “We’re in 
for winter now.” 

It was undeniably snow; great lazy 
flakes of it were crowding down upon the 
wood. 

Bates had not mentioned Morgan or 
referred even remotely to the pistol-shot 


of my first night, and he had certainly 
conducted himself as a model servant. 
The gardener at St. Agatha’s, a Scotch- 
man named Ferguson, had visited him 
several times, and I had surprised them 
once innocently enjoying their pipes and 
whisky and water in the kitchen. 

“They are having trouble at the school, 
sir,” observed Bates. 

“The young ladies running a little 
wild, eh?” 

“Sister Theresa’s ill, sir. Ferguson 
told me last night. And Ferguson says 
that Miss Devereux’s devotion to her aunt 
is quite touching.” 

I stood up straight and stared at Bates’ 
back—he was trying to stop the rattle 
which the wind had set up in one of the 
windows. 

“Miss Devereux!” 

“That’s the name, sir,—rather odd, I 
should call it.” 

“Yes, it is rather odd,” I said, com- 
posed again, but not referring to the 
name. My mind was busy with a certain 
paragraph in my grandfather’s will: 


“Should he fail at any time during said 
year to comply with this provision, said 
property shall at once revert to my gen- 
eral estate, and become, without reserva- 
tion, and without necessity for any pro- 
cess of law, the property, absolutely, of 
Marian Devereux, of the County and 
State of New York.” 


“Your grandfather was very fond of 
her, sir. She and Sister Theresa were 
abroad at the time he died. It was my 
sorrowful duty to tell them the sad news 
in New York, sir, when they landed.” 

“The devil it was!” It irritated me to 
remember that Bates knew exactly the na- 
ture of my grandfather’s will. Sister 
Theresa and her niece were doubtless 
calmly awaiting my failure to remain at 
Glenarm House during the disciplinary 


year. 


I had given little thought to Sister 
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Theresa since coming to Glenarm. She 
had derived her knowledge of me from 
my grandfather, and, such being the case, 
she would naturally look upon me as a 
blackguard and a menace to the peace of 
the neighborhood. I had therefore kept 
rigidly to my own side of the stone wall. 

“Bates !” 

He was moving toward the door with 
his characteristic slow step. 

“If your friend Morgan, or any one 
else, should shoot me, or if I should 
tumble into the lake, or otherwise end my 
earthly career—Bates !” 

His eyes had slipped from mine to the 
window and I spoke his name sharply. 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“Then Sister Theresa’s niece would 
get this property and everything else 
that belonged to Mr. Glenarm.” 

“That’s my understanding of the mat- 
ter, sir.” 

“Morgan, the caretaker, has tried to 
kill me twice since I came here. He fired 
at me through the window the night I 
came,—Bates !”” 

I waited for his eyes to meet mine 
again. His hands opened and shut sev- 
eral times and alarm and fear convulsed 
his face. 

“Bates, I’m trying my best to think 
well of you; but I want you to under- 
stand,’—I smote the table with my 
clenched hand,—“that if these women, or 
your employer, Mr. Pickering, or that 
damned hound Morgan, or you—damn 
you, I don’t know who or what you are! 
—think you can scare me away from 
here, you’ve waked up the wrong man; 
and [’]l tell you another thing,—and you 
may repeat it to your school-teachers and 
to Mr. Pickering, who pays you, and to 
Morgan, whom somebody has hired to 
kill me,—that I’m going to keep faith 
with my dead grandfather, and that when 
I’ve spent my year here and done what 
that old man wished me to do, I'll give 
them this house and every acre of ground 
and every damned dollar the estate car- 
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ries with it. And now one other thing! 
I suppose there’s a sheriff or some kind of 
a constable with jurisdiction over this 
place, and I could have the whole lot of 
you put into jail for conspiracy, but I’m 
going to stand out against you alone,— 
do you understand me, you hypocrite, 
you stupid, slinking spy? Answer me, 
quick, before I throw you out of the 
room !”” 

I had worked myself into a great pas- 
sion and fairly roared my challenge, 
pounding the table in my rage. 

“Yes, sir; I quite understand you, sir. 
But I’m afraid, sir—” 

“Of course you’re afraid!” I shouted, 
enraged anew by his halting speech. 
“You have every reason in the world to 
be afraid. You’ve probably heard that 
I’m a bad lot and a worthless adventurer ; 
but you can tell Sister Theresa or Picker- 
ing or anybody you please that I’m ten 
times as bad as I’ve ever been painted. 
Now clear out of here!” 

I knocked about the library all morning 
without easing my spirit, and after lunch- 
eon I went out for a tramp. Winter had 
indeed come and possessed the earth, and 
it had given me a new landscape. The 
snow continued to fall in great, heavy 
flakes, and the ground was whitening fast. 

A rabbit’s track caught my eye and I 
followed it, hardly conscious that I did so. 
Then the clear print of two small shoes 
mingled with the rabbit’s trail. A few 
moments later I picked up an overshoe, 
probably lost in the chase by one of Sister 
Theresa’s girls, I reflected. I remembered 
that while'at Tech I had collected a di- 
versity of memorabilia from school-girl 
acquaintances, and here I was beginning 
a new series with a string of beads and an 
overshoe ! 

A rabbit is always an attractive quarry. 
Few things besides riches are so elusive, 
and the little fellows have, I am sure, a 
shrewd humor peculiar to themselves. I 
rather envied the school-girl who had 
ventured forth for a walk in the first 
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snow-storm of the season, and recalled 
Aldrich’s turn on Gautier’s lines as I fol- 
lowed the double trail: 


““Howe’er you tread, a tiny mould 
Betrays that light foot all the same; 
Upon this glistening, snowy fold 
At every step it signs your name.” 


A pretty autograph, indeed! The snow 
fell steadily and I tramped on over the 
joint signature of the girl and the rabbit. 
Near the lake they parted company, the 
rabbit leading off at a tangent, on a line 
parallel with the lake, while his pursuer’s 
steps pointed toward the boat-house. 

There was, so far as I knew, only one 
student of adventurous blood at St. 
Agatha’s, and I was not in the least sur- 
prised to see, on the little sheltered bal- 
cony of the boat-house, the red tam-o’- 
shanter. She wore, too, the covert coat I 
remembered from the day I saw her first 
from the wall. Her back was toward me 
as I drew near; her hands were thrust 
into her pockets. She was evidently en- 
joying the soft mingling of the snow with 
the still, blue waters of the lake; and a 
girl and a snow-storm are, if you ask my 
opinion, a pretty combination. The fact 
of a girl’s facing a winter storm argues 
mightily in her favor,—testifies, if you 
will allow me, to a serene and dauntless 
spirit for one thing, and a sound consti- 
tution for another. 

I ran up the steps, my cap in one hand, 
her overshoe in the other. She drew back 
a trifle, just enough to bring my con- 
science to its knees. 

“TI didn’t mean to listen that day. I 
just happened to be on the wall, and it 
was a thoroughly underbred trick—my 
twitting you about it—and I should have 
told you before if I’d known how to see 
you—” 

“May I trouble you for that shoe?” 
she said with tremendous dignity. 

They taught that cold disdain of man, 


I supposed, as a required study at St. 
Agatha’s. 

“Oh, certainly! Won’t you allow me?” 

“Thank you, no!” 

She took the damp bit of rubber—a 
wet overshoe, even if small and hallowed 
by associations, isn’t pretty—as Venus 

* might have received a soft-shell crab from 
the hand of a fresh young merman. I 
was between her and the steps to which 
her eyes turned longingly. 

“Of course, if you won’t accept my 
apology I can’t do anything about it; 
but I hope you understand that I’m sin- 
cere and humble, and anxious to be for- 
given.” 

“You seem to be making a good deal 
of a small matter—” 

“T wasn’t referring to the overshoe!” 
I said. 

She did not relent. 

“If you'll only go away 

She rested one hand against the corner 
of the boat-house, while she affixed the 
lost overshoe to her foot. She wore, I no- 
ticed, brown gloves with cuffs. 

“How can I go away! You children 
are always leaving things about for me 
to pick up. I’m perfectly worn out car- 
rying some girl’s beads about with me; 
and J spoiled a good glove on your over- 
shoe.” 

“T’ll relieve you of the beads, if you 
please.” 

She thrust her hands into the pockets 
of her coat and shook the tam-o’-shanter 
slightly, to establish it in a more com- 
fortable spot on her head. The beads had 
been in my corduroy coat since I found 
them. I drew them out and gave them to 
her. 

“Thank you; thank you very much.” 

“Of course they are yours, Miss—” 

She thrust them into her pocket. 

“Of course they’re mine,” she said in- 
dignantly, and turned to go. 

“We'll waive proof of property and 
that sort of thing. I’m sorry not to estab- 
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lish a more neighborly feeling with St. 
Agatha’s. The stone wall may seem 
formidable, but it’s not of my building. 
I must open the gate. That wall’s a trifle 
steep for climbing.” 

I was amusing myself with the idea 
that my identity was a dark mystery to 
her. I had read English novels in which 
the young lord of the manor is always 
mistaken for the game-keeper’s son by 
the pretty daughter of the curate who has 
come home from school to be the belle of 
the county. But my lady of the red tam- 
o’-shanter was not a creature of illusions. 

“It serves a very good purpose—the 
wall, I mean—Mr. Glenarm.” 

She was walking down the steps and I 
followed, pleased to hear my name from 
her lips. I am not a man to suffer a lost 
school-girl to cross my lands unattended 
in a snow-storm; and the piazza of a boat- 
house is not, I submit, a pleasant loafing- 
place on a winter day. She marched be- 
fore me, her hands in her pockets—I liked 
her particularly that way—with an easy 
swing and a light and certain step. Her 
remark about the wall did not encourage 
further conversation and I fell back upon 
the poets. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 


I quoted. 

“T have heard that—before!”’ she said, 
half-turned her face and laughed as she 
hastened on. 

Her brilliant cheeks were a delight to 
the eye. The snow swirled about her, 
whitened the crown of her red cap and 
clung to her shoulders. Have you ever 
seen snow-crystals gleam, break, dissolve 
in fair, soft storm-blown hair? Do you 
know how a man will pledge his soul that 
a particular flake will never fade, never 
cease to rest upon a certain flying strand 
over a girlish temple? And he loses—his 
heart and his wager—in a breath! If you 
fail to understand these things, and are 
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furthermore unfamiliar with the fact that 
the color in the cheeks of a girl who walks: 
abroad in a driving snow-storm marks the 
favor of heaven itself, then I waste time, 
and you will do well to rap at the door of 
another inn. 

“T’d rather missed you,” I said; “and, 
really, I should have been over to apolo- 
gize if I hadn’t been afraid.” 

“Sister Theresa is rather fierce,” she 
declared. “And we’re not allowed to re- 
ceive gentlemen callers,—it says so in the 
catalogue.” 

“So I imagined. I trust Sister Theresa 
is improving.” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“And Miss Devereux,—she is quite 
weil, I hope?” 

She turned her head my way as though 
to listen more carefully, and her step 
slackened for a moment; then she hurried 
blithely forward. 

“Oh, she’s always well, I believe.” 

“You know her, of course.” 

“Rather! She teaches music.” 

“So Miss Devereux is the music-teach- 
er, is she? Should you call her a popular 
teacher?” 

“The girls call her’—she seemed 
moved to mirth by the recollection— 
“Miss Prim and Prosy.” 

“Ugh!” I exclaimed sympathetically. 
“Tall and hungry-looking, with long 
talons that pound the keys with grim de- 
light. I know the sort.” 

“She’s a sight!"—and my _ guide 
laughed approvingly. “But we have to 
take her; she’s part of the treatment.” 

“You speak of St. Agatha’s as though 
it were a sanatorium.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad! There are worse.” 

We approached the gate. Her indif- 
ference to the storm delighted me. Here, 
I thought in my admiration, is a real 
product of the Western world. I felt that 
we had made strides toward such a com- 
radeship as it is proper should exist be- 
tween a school-girl in her teens and a male 
neighbor of twenty-seven. I was—going 
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back to English fiction—the young squire 
walking home with the curate’s pretty 
young daughter and conversing with fine 
condescension. 

“We girls all wish we could come over 
and help hunt the lost treasure. It must 
be simply splendid to live in a house 
where there’s a mystery,—secret passages 
and chests of doubloons and all that sort 
of thing! My! Squire Glenarm, I sup- 
pose you spend all your nights exploring 
secret passages.” 

This free expression of opinion star- 
tled me, though she seemed wholly inno- 
cent of impertinence. 

“Who says there’s any secret about the 
house?” I demanded. 

“Oh, Ferguson, the gardener, and all 
the girls!” 

“T fear Ferguson is drawing on his 
imagination.” 

“Well, all the people in the village 
think so. I’ve heard the candy-shop wom- 
an speak of it often.” 

“She'd better attend to her taffy,” I re- 
torted. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be sensitive about 
it! All us girls think it ever so romantic, 
and we call you sometimes the lord of the 
realm, and when we see you walking 
through the darkling wood at evenfall we 
say, ‘My lord is brooding upon the treas- 
ure chests.’ ” 

This, delivered in the stilted tone of 
one who was half-quoting and half-im- 
provising, was irresistibly funny, and I 
laughed with good will. 

“I hope you’ve forgiven me—” I 
kicked the gate to knock off the snow, and 
took the key from my pocket. 

“But I haven’t, Mr. Glenarm. Your 
assumption is, to say the least, unwar- 
ranted,—I got that from a book !”” 

“Tt isn’t fair for you to know my name 
and for me not to know yours,” I said 
leadingly. 

“You are Mr. John Glenarm,—the gar- 
dener told me,—and I am just Olivia. 


They don’t allow me to be called Miss yet. 
I’m very young, sir!” 

“You’ve only told me half,”’—and I 
kept my hand on the closed gate. The 
snow still fell steadily and the short after- 
noon was nearing its close. I did not like 
to lose her,—the life, the youth, the mirth 
for which she stood. Lights already 
gleamed in the school-buildings straight 
before us, and the sight of them smote me 
with loneliness. 

“Olivia Gladys Armstrong,” she said, 
laughing, brushed past me through the 
gate and ran lightly over the snow to- 
ward St. Agatha’s. 


CHAPTER X 


AN AFFAIR WITH THE CARETAKER 


I read in the library until late, hearing 
the howl of the wind outside with satis- 
faction in the warmth and comfort of the 
great room. Bates brought in some sand- 
wiches and a bottle of ale at midnight. 

“Tf there’s nothing more, sir—” 

“That is all, Bates.”? And he went off 
sedately to his own quarters. 

I was restless and in no mood for bed, 
and mourned the lack of variety in my 
grandfather’s library. I moved about 
from shelf to shelf, taking down one book 
after another, and while thus engaged 
came upon a series of large volumes extra- 
illustrated in water-colors of unusual 
beauty. They occupied a lower shelf, and 
I sprawled on the floor like a boy with a 
new picture-book in my absorption, piling 
the great volumes about me. They were 
on related subjects pertaining to the 
French chateaux. 

In the last volume I found a sheet of 
white note-paper no larger than my hand, 
a forgotten book-mark, I assumed, and 
half-crumpled it in my fingers before 1 
noticed the lines of a pencil sketch on one 
side of it. I carried it to the table and 
spread it out. 
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It was not the bit of idle penciling it 
had appeared to be at first sight. A scale 
had evidently been followed and the lines 
drawn with a ruler. With such trifles my 
grandfather had no doubt amused him- 
self. There was a long corridor indicated, 
but of this I could make nothing. I 
studied it for several minutes, thinking it 
might have been a tentative sketch of 
some part of the house. In turning it 
about under the candelabrum I saw that 
in several places the glaze had been 
rubbed from the paper by an eraser, and 
this piqued my curiosity. I brought a 
magnifying glass to bear upon the sketch. 
The drawing had been made with a hard 
pencil and the eraser had removed the 
lead, but a well-defined imprint remained. 

I was able to make out the letters N. 
W. 34 to C.,—a reference clearly enough 
to points of the compass and a distance. 
The word ravine was scrawled over a 
rough outline of a doorway or opening of 
some sort, and then the phrase: 


THE DOOR OF BEWILDERMENT 


Now I am rather an imaginative per- 
son; that is why engineering captured my 
fancy. It was his efforts to make an ar- 
chitect (a person who quarrels with 
women about their kitchen sinks!) of a 
boy who wanted to be an engineer that 
caused me to break with my grandfather. 
Fate was busy with my affairs that night, 
for, instead of lighting my pipe with the 
little sketch, I was strangely impelled to 
study it seriously. 

I drew for myself rough outlines of the 
interior of Glenarm House as it had ap- 
peared to me, and then I tried to reconcile 
the little sketch with every part of it. 

“The Door of Bewilderment” was the 
charm that held me. My curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused as to the hidden cor- 
ners of the queer old house, round which 
the wind shrieked tormentingly. I went 
to my room, put on my corduroy coat, 
took a candle and went below. One o’clock 
in the morning is not the most cheering 
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hour for exploring the dark recesses of a 
strange house, but I had resolved to have 
a look at the ravine opening and deter- 
mine, if possible, whether it bore any re- 
lation to “The Door of Bewilderment.” 

All was quiet in the great cellar; only 
here and there an area window rattled 
dolorously. I carried a tape-line with me 
and made measurements of the length and 
depth of the corridor and of the cham- 
bers that were set off from it. These 
figures I entered in my note-book for 
further use, and sat down on an empty 
nail-keg to reflect. The place was cer- 
tainly substantial; the candle at my feet 
burned steadily with no hint of a draft; 
but I saw no solution of my problem. All 
the doors along the corridor were open, 
or yielded readily to my hand. I was los- 
ing sleep for nothing; my grandfather’s 
sketch was meaningless, and I rose and 
picked up my candle, yawning. 

Then a curious thing happened. The 
candle, whose thin flame had risen un- 
waveringly, sputtered and went out as a 
sudden gust swept the corridor. 

I had left nothing open behind me, 
but some one had gained ingress to the 
cellar by an opening of which I knew 
nothing. 

I faced the stairway that led up to the 
back hall of the house, when, to my aston- 
ishment, steps sounded behind me, and, 
turning, I saw a man carrying a lantern 
coming toward me. I marked his care- 
less step; he was undoubtedly on familiar 
ground. As I watched him he paused, 
lifted the lantern to a level with his eyes 
and began sounding the outer corridor 
wall with a hammer. 

Here, undoubtedly, was my friend 
Morgan,—again! There was the same 
periodicity in the beat on the wall that I 
had heard in my own rooms. He began 
at the top and went methodically to the 
floor. I leaned against the wall where I 
stood and watched the slow approach 
of the lantern. The small revolver with 


which I had first fired at his flying 
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figure in the wood was in my pocket. It 
was just as well to have it out with the 
fellow now. My chances were as good as 
his, though I confess I did not relish the 
thought of being found dead the next 
morning in the cellar of my own house. 
It pleased my humor to let him approach 
in this way, unconscious that he was 
watched, until I should thrust my pistol 
into his face. 

His arms grew tired when he was about 
ten feet from me and he dropped the 
lantern and hammer to his side, and swore 
under his breath impatiently. 

Then he began again, with greater 
zeal. As he came nearer I studied his face 
in the lantern’s light with interest. His 
hat was thrust back, and I could see his 
jaw hard-set under his blond beard. 

He took a step nearer, ran his eyes 
over the wall and resumed his tapping, 
beginning close to the ceiling. In settling 
himself for the new series of strokes he 
swayed toward me slightly, and I could 
hear his hard breathing. I was deliberat- 
ing how best to throw myself upon him, 
but as I wavered he stepped back, swore 
at his ill-luck and flung the hammer to 
the ground. 

“Thanks!” I shouted, leaping forward 
and snatching the lantern. “Stand just 
where you are!” 

With the revolver in my right hand 
and the lantern held high in my left, I 
enjoyed his utter consternation, as my 
voice roared in the corridor. 

“Tt’s too bad we meet under such 
strange circumstances, Morgan,” I said. 
“T’d begun to miss you; but I suppose 
you’ve been sleeping in the daytime to 
gather strength for your night prow- 
ling.” 

“You’re a fool,” he growled. He was 
recovering from his fright,—I knew it by 
the gleam of his teeth in his yellow beard. 
His eyes, too, were moving restlessly 
about. He undoubtedly knew the house 
better than I did, and was considering the 
best means of escape. I did not know 


what to do with him now that I had him 
at the point of a pistol; and in my igno- 
rance of his motives and my vague sur- 
mise as to the agency back of him, I was 
filled with uncertainty. 

“You needn’t hold that thing quite so 
near,” he said, staring at me coolly. 

“I’m glad it annoys you, Morgan,” I 
said. “I want you to tell me how you got 
in here.” 

He laughed. 

“I came in by the kitchen window, 
if you must know. I got in before your 
solemn jack-of-all-trades locked up, and 
I walked down to the end of the passage 
there”—he indicated the direction with a 
slight jerk of his head—“and slept until 
it was time to go to work.” 

“Tf you can’t lie better than that you 
needn’t try again. Face about now, and 
march !” 

I put new energy into my tone, and 
he turned and walked before me down the 
corridor in the direction from which he 
had come. We were, I dare say, a pretty 
pair,—he tramping doggedly before me, 
I following at his heels with his lantern 
and my pistol. 

“Not so fast,” I admonished sharply. 

“Excuse me,” he replied mockingly. 

He was no common rogue; I felt the 
quality in him with a certain admiration 
for his scoundrelly talents. 

I continued at his heels, poking the 
muzzle of the revolver against his back 
from time to time to keep him assured of 
my presence,—a device that I was to re- 
gret a second later. 

When we were, I should judge, about 
ten yards from the end of the corridor, at 
the moment that I prodded him with the 
point of the revolver, he fell backward 
against me, threw his arms over his head 
and grasped me about the neck, mean- 
while turning himself lithely until his 
fingers clasped my throat. The lantern 
fell from my hand, and one or the other 
of us smashed it with our feet. 

A wrestling match in that dark hole 
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was not to my liking. I still held on to 
the revolver, waiting for a chance to use 
it, and meanwhile he tried to throw me, 
forcing me back against one side and 
then another of the corridor. 

With a quick rush he flung me away, 
and in the same second I fired. The roar 
of the shot in the narrow corridor was 
deafening. I flung myself on the floor, 
expecting a return shot, and quickly 
enough a flash broke upon the darkness 
dead ahead, and I rose to my feet, fired 
again and leaped to the opposite side of 
the corridor and crouched there. We had 
adopted the same tactics, firing and 
dodging to avoid the target made by the 
flash of our pistols, and watching and 
listening after the roar of the explosions. 
It was a very pretty game, but not des- 
tined to last long. He was slowly retreat- 
ing toward the end of the passage, where 
there was, I remembered, a dead wall. 
His only chance was to crawl] through an 
area window I knew to be there, and this 
would, I felt sure, give him into my 
hands. 

After five shots apiece there was a 
truce. The pungent smoke of the powder 
caused me to cough, and he laughed. 

“Have you swallowed a bullet, Mr. 
Glenarm?” he called. 

I could hear his feet scraping on the 
cement floor; he was moving away from 
me, doubtless intending to fire when he 
reached the area window and escape be- 
fore I could reach him. I crept warily 
after him, ready to fire on the instant, 
but not wishing to throw away my last 
cartridge. 

He was now very near the end of the 
corridor; I heard his feet strike some 
boards that I remembered lay on the floor 
there, and I was nerved for a shot and a 
hand-to-hand struggle, if it came to that. 

I was sure that he sought the window; 
I heard his hands on the wall as he felt 
for jt. Then a breath of cold air swept 
the passage, and I knew he must be draw- 
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ing himself up to the opening. I fired 
and dropped to the floor. With the roar 
of the explosion I heard him yell, but the 
expected return shot did not follow. 

The pounding of my heart seemed to 
mark the passing of hours. I feard my 
foe was playing some trick, creeping 
toward me, perhaps, to fire at close range, 
or to grapple with me in the dark. The 
cold air still whistled into the corridor, 
and I began to feel the chill of it. Being 
fired upon is disagreeable enough, but 
waiting in the dark for the shot is intol- 
erable. I rose and walked toward the end 
of the passage. 

Then his revolver flashed and roared 
directly ahead, the flame of it so near 
that it blinded me, and the wad from the 
cartridge burned and stung my cheek. I 
fell forward dazed and blinded, but shook 
myself together in a moment and got 
upon my feet. The draft of air no longer 
blew into the passage. Morgan had taken 
himself off through the window and 
closed it after him. I made sure of this 
by going to the window and feeling of it 
with my hands. 

I went back and groped about for my 
candle, which I found without difficulty 
and lighted. I then returned to the win- 
dow to examine the catch. To my utter 
astonishment it was fastened with staples, 
driven deep into the sash, in such way 
that it could not possibly have been 
opened without the aid of tools. I tried 
it at every point. Not only was it secure- 
ly fastened, but it could not possibly be 
opened without an expenditure of time 
and labor. 

My eyes smarted from the smoke of 
the last shot, and my cheek stung where 
the wadding had struck my face. I was 
alive, but in my vexation and perplexity 
not, I fear, wholly grateful for my safety. 
It was, however, some consolation to feel 
sure I had winged the enemy. 

I gathered up the fragments of Mor- 
gan’s lantern and went back to the li- 
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brary. The lights in half the candle- 
sticks had sputtered out. I extinguished 
the remainder and started to my room. 

Then, in the great dark hall, I heard 
a muffled tread as of some one following 
me,—not on the broad stair-case, nor in 
any place I could identify,—yet unmis- 
takably on steps of some sort beneath or 
above me. My nerves were already keyed 
to a breaking pitch, and the ghost-like 
tread in the wall angered me. Morgan, 
or his ally, Bates, undoubtedly, I reflect- 
ed, at some new trick. I ran into my 
room, found a heavy walking-stick and 
set off for Bates’ room on the third floor. 
It was always easy to attribute any sort 
of mischief to the fellow, and undoubt- 
edly he was crawling through the house 
somewhere on an errand that boded no 
good to me. 

It was now past two o’clock and he 
should have been asleep and out of the 
way long ago. I crept to his room and 
threw open the door without, I must say, 
the slightest idea of finding him there. 
But Bates, the enigma, Bates the incom- 
parable cook, the perfect servant, sat at 
a table, the light of several candles falling 
on a book over which he was bent with 
that maddening gravity he had never yet 
in my presence thrown off. 

He rose at once, stood at attention, in- 
clining his head slightly. 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“Yes, the devil!” I roared at him, 
astonished at finding him,—sorry, I must 
say, that he was there! The stick fell 
from my hands. I did not doubt he knew 
perfectly well that I had some purpose in 
breaking in upon him. I was baffled and 
in my rage floundered for words to ex- 
plain myself. 

“TI thought I heard some one in the 
house. I don’t want you prowling about 
in the night, do you hear?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” he replied in a 
grieved tone. 

I glanced at the book he had been read- 
ing. It was a volume of Shakespeare’s 


comedies, open at the first scene of the 
last act of “Winter’s Tale.” 

“Quite a pretty bit of work that, I 
should say,” he remarked. “It was one of 
my late master’s favorites.” 

“Go to the devil!”? I bawled at him, and 
went down to my room and slammed the 
door in rage and chagrin. 


CHAPTER XI 


I RECEIVE A CALLER 


Going to bed at three o’clock on a win- 
ter morning in a house whose ways are 
disquieting, after a duel in which you 
escaped whole only by sheer good luck, 
does not fit one for sleep. When I finally 
drew the covers over me it was to lie and 
speculate upon the events of the night in 
connection with the history of the few 
weeks I had spent at Glenarm. Larry 
had suggested in New York that Picker- 
ing was playing some deep game, and I, 
myself, could not accept Pickering’s 
statement that my grandfather’s large 
fortune had proved to be a myth. If 
Pickering had not stolen. or dissipted it, 
where was it concealed? Morgan was un- 
doubtedly looking for something of value 
or he would not risk his life in the busi- 
ness ; and it was quite possible that he was 
employed by Pickering to search for hid- 
den property. This idea took strong 
hold of me, the more readily, I fear, since 
I had always been anxious to see evil in 
Pickering. There was, to be sure, the un- 
known alternative heir, but neither she 
nor Sister Theresa was, I imagined, a 
person capable of hiring an assassin to 
kill me. 

On reflection I dismissed the idea of 
appéaling to the county authorities, and 
I never regretted that resolution. The 
seat of Wabana County was twenty miles 
away, the processes of law were unfa- 
miliar, and I wished to avoid publicity. 
Morgan might, of course, have been eas- 
ily disposed of by an appeal to the An- 
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nandale constable, but now that I sus- 
pected Pickering of treachery the care- 
taker’s importance dwindled. I had wait- 
ed all my life for a chance at Arthur 
Pickering, and in this affair I hoped to 
draw him into the open and settle with 
him. 

I slept presently, but woke at my usual 
hour, and after a tub felt ready for an- 
other day. Bates served me, as usual, a 
breakfast that gave a fair aspect to the 
morning. I was alert for any sign of 
perturbation in him; but I had already 
decided that I might as well look for 
emotion in a stone wall as in this placid, 
colorless serving man. I had no reason 
to suspect him of complicity in the 
night’s affair, but I had no faith in him, 
and merely waited until he should show 
his hand. 

By my plate next morning I found this 
note, written in a clear, bold, woman’s 


hand: 


“The Sisters of St. Agatha trust that 
the intrusion upon his grounds by Miss 
Armstrong, one of their students, has 
caused Mr. Glenarm no annoyance. The 
Sisters beg that this infraction of their 
discipline will be overlooked, and they as- 
sure Mr. Glenarm that it will not recur.” 


An unnecessary apology! The note- 
paper was of the best quality. At 
the head of the page “St. Agatha’s, An- 
nandale” was embossed in purple. One of 
the sisters I had seen beyond the wall 
undoubtedly wrote it—possibly Sister 
Theresa herself. A clever woman, that! 
Thoroughly capable of plucking money 
from guileless old gentlemen! Poor Oli- 
via! born for freedom, but doomed to a 
pent-up existence with a lot of nuns! I 
resolved to send her a box of candy some- 
time, just to annoy her grim guardians. 
Then my own affairs claimed attention. 

“Bates,” I asked, “do you know what 
Mr. Glenarm did with the plans for this 
house?” 


He started slightly. I should not have 
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noticed it if I had not been so keen for his 
answer. 

“No, sir. I can’t put my hand upon 
them, sir.” 

“That’s all very well, Bates, but you 
didn’t answer my question. Do you know 
where they are? [ll put my hand on 
them if you will kindly tell me where 
they’re kept.” 

“T fear very much, Mr. Glenarm, that 
they have been destroyed. I tried to find 
them before you came, to tell you the 
whole truth, sir; but they must have been 
put out of the way.” 

“That’s very interesting, Bates. Will 
you kindly tell me whom you suspect of 
destroying them? The toast again, 
please.” 

His hand shook as he passed the plate. 

“T hardly like to say, sir, when it’s 
only a suspicion.” 

“Of course I shouldn’t ask you to in- 
criminate yourself, but I’ll have to insist 
on my question. It may have occurred to 
you, Bates, that in a sense—in a sense, 
mind you—I’m the master here.” 

“Well, I should say, if you press me, 
—that I fear Mr. Glenarm, your grand- 
father, burned the plans when he left here 
the last time. I hope you will pardon 
me, sir, for seeming to reflect upon him.” 

‘Reflect upon the devil! What was his 
idea, do you suppose?” 

“T think, sir, if you will pardon—” 

“Don’t be so fussy!’ I snapped. 
“Damn your pardon, and go on!” 

“He wanted you to study out the place 
for yourself, sir. It was dear to his heart, 
this house. He set his heart upon having 
you enjoy it—” 

“T like the word—go ahead.” 

“And I suppose there are things about 
it that he wished you to learn for your- 
self.” 

“You know them, of course, and are 
watching me to see when I’m hot and 
cold, like kids at a child’s game.” 

The fellow turned and faced me across 
the table. 

“Mr. Glenarm, as I hope God may be 
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merciful to me in the last judgment, I 
don’t know any more about it than you 
do.” 

“You were here with Mr. Glenarm all 
the time he was building the house, but 
you never saw walls built that weren’t 
what they appeared to be, or doors made 
that didn’t lead anywhere.” 

I summoned all my irony and contempt 
for this arraignment. He lifted his hand, 
as though making oath. 

“As God sees me, that is all true. I was 
here to care for the dead master’s com- 
fort and not to spy on him, sir.” 

“And Morgan, your friend, what 
about him?” 

“T wish I knew, sir.” 

“T wish to the devil you did,” and I 
flung out of the room and into the library. 

At eleven o’clock I heard a pounding 
at the great front door and Bates came 
to announce a caller, who was now stamp- 
ing the snow from his shoes audibly in 
the outer hall. 

“The Reverend Paul Stoddard, sir.” 

The chaplain of St. Agatha’s was a 
big fellow, as I had remarked on the oc- 
casion of his interview with Olivia Gladys 
Armstrong by the wall. His light brown 
hair was close-cut; his smooth-shaven 
face was bright with the freshness of 
youth. Here was a sturdy young apostle 
without frills, but with a vigorous grip 
that left my hand tingling. His voice was 
deep and musical,—a voice that sug- 
gested sincerity and inspired confidence. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t been neighborly, 
Mr. Glenarm. I was called away from 
home a few days after I heard of your 
arrival, and I have just got back. I blew 
in yesterday with the snow-storm.” 

He folded his arms easily and looked 
at me with cheerful directness, as though 
politely speculating as to what manner of 
man I might be. 

“Tt was a fine storm; I got a great day 
out of it,” I said. “An Indiana snow- 
storm is something I have never expe- 
rienced before.” 


“This is my second winter. I came out 
here because I wished to do some reading, 
and thought I’d rather do it alone than 
in a university.” 

“Studious habits are rather forced on 
one out here, I should say. In my own 
case my course of reading is all cut out 
for me.” 

He ran his eyes over the room. 

“The Glenarm collection is famous,— 
the best in the country, easily. Mr. Glen- 
arm, your grandfather was certainly an 
enthusiast. I met him several times, 
though he was a trifle hard to meet !”— 
and the clergyman smiled. 

“My grandfather had his whims; but 
he was a fine, generous-hearted old gen- 
tleman,”’ I said. 

“You haven’t been on our side of the 
wall yet? Well, I promise not to molest 
your hidden treasure if you'll be neigh- 
borly,” and he laughed merrily. 

“T fear there’s a big joke involved in 
the hidden treasure,” I replied. “I’m so 
busy staying at home to guard it that I 
have na time for social recreation.” 

He looked at me quickly to see whether 
I was joking. His eyes were steady and 
earnest. The Reverend Paul Stoddard 
impressed me more and more agreeably. 
There was a suggestion of quiet strength 
about him that drew me to him. 

“IT suppose every one about here 
thinks of nothing but that I’m at Glen- 
arm to earn my inheritance. My resi- 
dence here must look pretty sordid from 
the outside.” 

“Mr. Glenarm’s will is a matter of rec- 
ord in the county, of course. But you are 
too hard on yourself. It’s nobody’s busi- 
ness if your grandfather wished to visit 
his whims on you. I should say, in my 
own case, that I don’t consider it any of 
my business what you are here for. I 
didn’t come over to annoy you or to pry 
into your affairs. I get lonely now and 
then, and thought I’d like to establish 
neighborly relations.” 

“Thank you; I appreciate your com- 
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ing very much,”—and my heart warmed 
under the manifest kindness of the man. 

“And I hope,”—he spoke for the first 
time with restraint—‘I hope nothing 
may prevent your knowing Sister The- 
resa and Miss Devereux. They are inter- 
esting and charming—the only women 
about here of your own social status.” 

My liking for him abated slightly. He 
might be a detective, representing the 
alternative heir, for all I knew, and pos- 
sibly Sister Theresa was a party to a con- 
spiracy to drive me away. 

“In time, no doubt, in time, I shall 
know them,” I answered evasively. 

“Oh, quite as you like!’—and he 
changed the subject. We talked of many 
things,—of outdoor sports, with which 
he showed great familiarity, of universi- 
ties, of travel and adventure. Columbia 
was his alma mater, but he had spent two 
years at Oxford. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “this has been 
very pleasant, but I must run. I have 
just been over to see Morgan, the care- 
taker at the resort village. The poor fel- 
low accidentally shot himself yesterday 
cleaning his gun or something of that 
sort, and he has an ugly hole in his arm 
that will shut him in for a month or 
worse. He gave me an errand to do for 
him. He’s a conscientious fellow and 
wished me to wire for him to Mr. Picker- 
ing that he’d been hurt, but was attend- 
ing to his duties. Pickering owns a house 
at the farther end of the colony and Mor- 
gan has charge of it. You know Picker- 
ing, of course?” 

I looked my clerical neighbor straight 
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in the eye, a trifle coldly perhaps. I was 
wondering why Morgan, with whom I 
had enjoyed a duel in my own cellar only 
a few hours before, should be reporting 
his injury to Arthur Pickering. 

“TJ think I have seen Morgan about 
here,” I said. 

“Oh, yes! He’s a woodsman and a hun- 
ter—our Nimrod of the lake.” 

“A good sort, very likely!” 

“T dare say. He has sometimes 
brought me ducks during the season.” 

“To be sure! They shoot ducks at 
night,—these Hoosier hunters,—so I 
hear!” 

He laughed as he shook himself into his 
greatcoat. 

“That’s possible, though unsportsman- 
like. But we don’t have to look a gift 
mallard in the eye.” 

We laughed together. It was easy to 
laugh with him. 

“By the way, I forgot to get Picker- 
ing’s address from Morgan. If you hap- 
pen to have it—” 

“With pleasure,” I said. 
Building, Broadway, New York.” 

“Good! That’s easy to remember,” he 
said, smiling and turning up his coat col- 
lar. “Don’t forget me; I’m quartered in a 
hermit’s cell back of the chapel, and I be- 
lieve we can find many matters of interest 
to talk about.” 

“T’m confident of it,” I said, glad of 
the sympathy and cheer that seemed to 
emanate from his stalwart figure. 

I threw on my overcoat and walked to 
the gate with him, and saw him hurry 
toward the village with long strides. 


Alexis 


(To be continued) 











THE LIFE ELIXIR OF MARTHY 


By Elizabeth Hyer Neff 


” N-NDREW! An-ndrew!” 
“Yes, Marthy.” 


**Andrew, what be you doin’ out 
there? You’ve ben sayin’ ‘Yes, Marthy,’ 
for the last ten minutes.” 

The patient, middle-aged face of An- 
drew appeared in the doorway, its high, 
white forehead in sharp contrast with the 
deeply tanned features below it. 

“T’ve jest ben takin’ your buryin’ 
clothes off the line an’ foldin’ ’em up. It 
is such a good day to air ’em for fall— 
and, then,—I jest hate to tell you!—the 
moths has got into the skirt of your 
shroud. I sunned it good, but the holes is 
there yet.” 

“Moths!” screamed the thin voice, 
sharpened by much calling to people in 
distant rooms. ‘Then they’ve got all over 
the house, I presume to say, if they’ve got 
into that. Why don’t you keep it in the 
cedar chist ?” 

“Because it’s full of your laid-by 
clothes now, and I keep my black suit that 
you had me git for the funeral in there, 
too. There ain’t room. You told me allus 
to keep your buryin’ clothes in a box in 
the spare room closet, so’s they’d be handy 
to git if they was wanted in the night. 
You told me that four or five years ago, 
Marthy.” 

“So I did. :And I presume to say that 
my good three-ply carpet that mother 
gave me when we was married is jest red- 
dled with moths—if they’re in that closet. 
If it wasn’t for keepin’ that spare room 
ready for the cousins in Maine when they 
come to the buryin’, I’d have you take up 
that carpet and beat it good and store it 
in the garret. My, oh, my, what worries 
a body has when they can’t git around to 
do for themselves! Now it’s moths, right 


on top of Mr. Oldshaw’s death after he’d 
got my discourse all prepared on the text 
I picked out for him. He had as good as 
preached it to me, and it was a powerful 
one, a warnin’ to the ungodly not to be 
took unawares. I advised him to p’int it 
that way. Then, Jim Woodworth’s Mary 
is leavin’ the choir to marry and go west, 
and I jest won’t have Palmyra Stockly 
sing ‘Cool Siloam’ over me. I can settle 
that right now, for I couldn’t abide the 
way she acted about that church fair— 
and she sings through her nose anyway. 
An-ndrew !”” 

“Yes, Marthy.” 

“You oughtn’t to go walkin’ off when a 
body is talkin’ to you. You allus do that.” 

“TI c’n hear you, Marthy. I’m jest in 
the kitchen. I thought the dinner had 
biled dry.” 

“Are you gittin’ a b’iled dinner? It 
smells wonderful good. What you got 
in it?” 

“Corned beef and cabbage and onions 
and potatoes and turnips. I’ve het up a 
squash pie and put out some of the cider 
apple sauce that will spile if it isn’t et 
pretty soon. I'll put the tea a-drawin’ 
soon’s the kittle b’iles.” 

Andrew’s voice came into the sick room 
in a mechanical recitative, as if accus- 
tomed to recount every particular of the 
day’s doings. 

‘Well, I guess you can bring me some 
of it. You bring me a piece of the corned 
beef and consid’able of the cabbage and 
potaters and an onion or two. And if that 
cider apple sauce is likely to spile, I might 
eat a little of it; bring me a cooky to eat 
with it. And a piece of the squash pie. 
What else did you say you had?” 

“That’s all.” 
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“Don’t forgit to put on consid’able of 
bread. It’s a good while till supper, and 
I don’t dast to eat between meals.” 

Andrew brought the tray to the bed- 
side and propped up the invalid before he 
ate his own dinner. He had finished it 
and cleared up the table before the high 
voice called again: “An-ndrew!” 

“Yes, Marthy.” 

“Is there any more of the corned beef ? 
You brought me such a little mite of a 
piece.” 

“Yes, there’s plenty more, but I knew 
you’d object if I brought it first. Like it, 
did you?” 

“Yes, it was tol’able. Them vegetables 
was a little rich, but maybe they won’t 
hurt me. You might bring me another 
cooky when you come.—Now, you set 
down a minute while you’re waitin’ for 
my dishes. I’ve ben worryin’ ’bout them 
moths every minute since you told me, and 
somethin’ has got to be done.” 

“I know it. I hated to tell you, but I 
thought you ought to know. I guess I ¢’n 
clean ’em out the next rainy spell when I 
have to stay in.” 

“No, you can’t wait for that. And you 
can’t do it anyway. There’s things a man 
can do, and then again there’s things he 
can’t. You’re uncommon handy, Andrew, 
but you’re a man.” 

Andrew’s deprecatory gesture implied 
that he couldn’t help it. 

“T’ve thought of that ever so much in 
the years that I’ve ben layin’ here, and 
I’ve worried about what you’re goin’ to 
do when I ain’t here to plan and direct for 
you. Those moths are jest an instance. 
Now, what you goin’ to do when you have 
to think for yourself?” 

“T do’ know, but you ain’t goin’ to git 
up a new worry "bout that, I hope?” 

“No, it is not a new worry. It’s an old 
one, but it’s such a delicate subject, even 
between man and wife, that I’ve hesitated 
to speak of it. Andrew, I don’t want you 
to stay single but jest six months—jest 
six months to the very day after I’m laid 
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away. I’ve spoken to Hannah Brewster to 
come in and do for you twice a week, same 
as she does now, and to mend your socks 
and underclothes for six months, and then 
I want you to—git married.” 

“Why, Marthy !” 

“You needn’t gasp like you was struck. 
I presume to say you’d do it anyway 
without thinkin’ it over well beforehand. 
I’ve allus planned and thought things 
over for you till I don’t know whether 
you’d be capable of attendin’ to that or 
not. And I’d go off a sight easier if I 
knew *twas all settled satisfactory. I’d 
like to know who’s goin’ to keep my 
house and wear my clothes and sun my 
bed quilts, and I could have her come 
and learn my ways beforehand.” 

“Good gracious, Marthy! There’s a 
limit to plannin’—and directin’—even for 
as smart a woman as you be. You’re not 
goin’ to know whether she’ll—consent or 
not, not while—while you’re here, yet. 
And you're gittin’ no worse; it does seem 
like you’re gittin’ better all the time. Last 
time Aunt Lyddy was here she said you 
was lookin’ better’n she ever see you be- 
fore. I told her you’d picked up in your 
appetite consid’able. You'll git up yet 
and be my second wife yourself.” 

“Yes, Aunt Lyddy allus thinks great 
things ’bout me; she never would believe 
how low I’ve ben, but I guess I know how 
I be. No, you can’t head me off that way, 
with the moths in my best things and one 
of my grandmother’s silver spoons missin’. 
If there’s one thing a forethoughtful 
woman ought to plan beforehand, it’s to 
pick out the woman who’s to have her 
house and her things and her husband.” 

Andrew wriggled uncomfortably. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if the dish water was 
a-b’ilin’, Marthy.” 

“No, it isn’t. You haven’t got fire 
enough. And we'd better settle this mat- 
ter while we’re at it.” 

“Settle it! Why, Marthy, you talk ’s 
if you wanted me to go ’n’ git married on 
the spot and bring my second wife home 
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to you before—while you're still here. 
I’m no Mormon. Like’s not you’ve got 
her selected ; you’re such a wonderful hand 
to settle things.” 

*“T can’t say ’s I’ve got her selected— 
not the exact one—but I’ve ben runnin’ 
over several in my mind. We'd better 
have several to pick from, and then if 
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from?” and Andrew leaned back comfort- 
ably in his chair. His wife punched up 
her pillow to lift her head higher. 

“Well, there’s the widows first. I’ve 
sorted them over and over till ’ve got ’em 
down to four that ain’t wasteful cooks nor 
got too many relations. There’s Widow 
Jackson—” 





“ANDREW, I DON’T WANT YOU TO STAY SINGLE BUT JEST SIX MONTHS” 


some refused you, we'd still have a 
chance.” 

“But how would you git any of ’em to 
consent?” asked Andrew with a show of 
interest. 

“How else but ask ’em? They would 
understand how I feel about you. The 
hull town knows how I’ve laid here expect- 
in’ every day to be to-morrow, and if I 
want that thing settled before I go, I 
don’t see how it could make talk.” 

“Now, who had you sorted out to pick 


*“She’s weakly,” promptly decided An- 
drew. 

‘And Mary Josephine Wilson—” 

“She don’t go to our church. What 
about the old maids?” 

*T don’t take much stock in old maids. 
The likeliest person I know, and I 
wouldn’t call her an old maid, either, is 
Abilonia Supe. Her mother was counted 
the best breadmaker in North Sudbury, 
and Abby was the neatest darner in her 
class at sewing school.” 
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“But, why, Marthy, isn’t Abby prom- 
ised to Willy Parks?” 

“No; I asked Mis’ Parks about that 
yisterday. She said Willy had ben waitin’ 
on Abby for four or five years, but they’d 
had a misunderstandin’ this summer, and 
it was broke off for good.” 

“He ought to be horsewhipped!”’ said 
Andrew warmly. “Abilonia Supe is the 
finest girl in North Sudbury.” 

“Ye-es,” admitted Marthy reluctantly. 
“You’re sure she wouldn’t be too young 
for you, are you?” 

“Too young? For me? I don’t want to 
marry my grandmother, I guess. And 
I’m not Methusalem myself,” and he 
shook the stoop out of his back and spread 
the thin hair across his bald spot. His 
wife looked at him in wondering surprise. 

‘‘ Abby has had rather a hard time since 
her mother died,” she said weakly. 

“Indeed she has, and she deserves to 
have it easy now. She needs somebody to 
take care of her if that scamp—and she 
isn’t bad lookin’, either—Abby isn’t. I 
tell you, Marthy, there isn’t your beat in 
the hull town for managin’ forethoughted- 
ness. Sick or well, you’ve allus ben a 
captain at managin’. Now, come to think 
it over, this isn’t a bad idee. But, how’ll 
we git her consent? Maybe I’d better step 
over and—well—ruther lead up to the 
subject. I might—” 

“That dish water’s a-b’ilin’, Andrew. 
It’s a-b’ilin’ hard. I e’n hear it.” 

Andrew started briskly for the kitchen, 
and the dishes clattered merrily. An hour 
later he framed himself in the doorway in 
his Sunday clothes. 

“T have to go down to the store this 
afternoon to git that baggin’ for the 
hops, and I can jest as well ’s not go round 
by Supes’ and—sort of—talk that over 
with Abby—and tell her your wishes. I 
never deny you nothin’, Marthy; you 
know that. If it’ll be any comfort to you, 
I'll jest brace up and do it, no matter how 
hard it is.” 

“Well—say, Andrew, wait a minute. 
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Maybe you'd better wait till we talk it 
over a little more. I might consult with 
Abby, myself, on the subj ect—An-ndrew ! 
An-ndrew! That man is gittin’ a good 
deal deafer’n he’ll own to.” 

It was quite supper time when Andrew 
returned ; it was too late to cook anything, 
so he brought Marthy some of the Sunday 
baked beans and brown bread, with the 
cider apple sauce. 

‘Well, you must ’a’ had a time of it 
with her,” suggested his wife as he placed 
the tray. “I hope you didn’t do more’n 
make a suppositious case and find out 
what her sentiments was.” 

“That was what I set out to do, but she 
was so surprised an’ asked so many ques- 
tions that I jest had to up and tell her 
what I was drivin’ at. I told her that it 
was your last wish, and that you’d set 
your heart on it till you felt like you 
couldn’t die easy unless you knew who was 
goin’ to have your house and your bed- 
din’? and—me, and after I’d reasoned with 
her quite a spell and she’d ruther got used 
to the idee, she saw how twas. I thought 
you’d like to have it settled, because you 
allus do, and, as you say, there’s no tellin’ 
what day’ll be to-morrow. Then, that 
Willy Parks is likely to come back and 
spile the hull plan.” 

“Settle it all? Why, what did she say 
to it?” ; 

“T guess you may call it settled. I 
asked her if she’d consider herself en- 
gaged to me—” 

“What? What’s that? 
you?” 

“Yes; isn’t that what you wanted?” 

“What did she say to that?” 

“She said yes, she guessed that she 
would, though she would like to think it 
over a little.” 

“I didn’t presume to think you’d go 
and get it all settled without talkin’ it 
over with me, and I cale’lated to—to do 
the arrangin’ myself. What did she say 
when she consented to it, Andrew?” . 

Andrew squirmed on the edge of his 
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chair. “I guess my tea is coolin’ out there. 
I'd better go and eat, now.” 

“‘A minute more won’t make no differ- 
ence. What did she say ?” 

“She said—why, she said—a whole lot 
of things. She said she never expected to 
marry ; that she wanted to give her life to 
makin’ folks happy and doin’ for them, 
folks that had a sorrow—but the Lord 
hadn’t given her any sorrowful folks to 
do for. It’s my opinion that she thought 
consid’able of that fickle Willy Parks. 
Then I reasoned with her some, and she 
come to see that maybe this was the ap- 
p’inted work for her to do—considerin’ 
you’d set your heart on it so. She said she 
didn’t know but I needed lookin’ after and 
doin’ for as much as any one she knew, 
and it would be a pleasure to—now, 
Marthy, let me go and have my tea.” 

**What else did she say?” 

‘Well, she said I certainly had—that I 
had—a hard trial this trip, and I’d served 
my time so faithfully it would be a com- 
fort and a pleasure to—now, Marthy, I 
know my tea’s cold.” 

It took him so long to have his tea and 
wash the dishes and bring in the squashes 
for fear of frost that Marthy had no 
further opportunity to consider the new 
position of her husband as an engaged 
man that night. She resumed the subject 
early the next morning. 

‘Andrew, I want you should go and 
bring Abilonia over here as soon as you 
git the work done up. There’s so much I 
want to arrange with her, and you never 
know what day’ll %e to-morrow. And 
them moths ought to be seen to right 
off— 

‘“What be you goin’ up stairs for? You 
needn’t put on your Sunday clothes jest 
for that. She’ll have to see you in your 
old clothes many a year after you’re— 
ah—when she comes to live here.” 

**Yes, but that’s not now. I’m only en- 
gaged to her; I’m only sort of courtin’ 
now, as you might say.” 

He came back in a little while, bringing 


a gentle, brown-eyed young woman, who 
laid away her things and took an apron 
from her bag with the air of one accus- 
tomed to do for others. 

“Did you want to see me particularly, 
Mis’ Dobson? I hope you’re not feelin’ 
worse ?” 

“TI do’ know’s I slep’ much las’ night, 
and I have an awful funny feelin’ round 
my heart this mornin’. I’m preparin’ for 
the worst. You know “Two men shall be 
grindin’ at the mill and’—” 

“Oh, now, you aren’t so bad as all that. 
You look as smart as a spring robin—you 
do look wonderful well, Mis’ Dobson. 
Now, what can I do for you?” 

“There’s a lot of things to look after, 
Abilonia, now that you—that you— 
that—” 

“Yes, I know there are, and I'll just 
delight to take hold and do them. I told 
Mr. Dobson that I wanted to begin to do 
for you both right away. I’m real glad 
you thought—of it, Mis’ Dobson, for I’ve 
nobody clse, now, to care for, and I should 
love to take care of poor Mr. Dobson and 
try to make him happy—just real happy 
—the best of anybody in the world. He 
looked so pleased when I told him so.” 

“Did he? He did!” 

“Yes, his face just lighted up when I 
told him that we all knew how faithful 
he’d been to his trust through such a long, 
hard siege, how kind and patient, and that 
it would be a privilege to try to make it 
up to him a little.” 

“Oh—ah—well, what did he say to 
that?” 

**He just said the hand of the Lord had 
fallen rather heavy on him, but he’d tried 
to bear the burden the best he could, and 
if he held out to the end the Lord would 
reward him. And he said it was the Lord’s 
mercy to give him such a good, clever 
wife to take care of—since she was sickly. 
Now, would you like me to bake you some 
cookies this morning, or do the mending?” 

“T don’t know. Did Andrew say that? 
Well, he has been faithful. You’re goin’ 
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to git an awful good man, Abilonia. Say, 
don’t you tell him, or it’ll scare him, but 
I’m goin’ to do a terrible resky thing. 
I’m goin’ to set up here in the bed a little 
spell. Go you up to the top bureau drawer 
in the spare room and git my black shawl. 
I know I might fall over dead, but I’m 
goin’ to take the resk.” 
**Why, Mis’ Dobson, it isn’t safe !” 
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well take it over and make it up. She was 
adding that she would like to have a 
crayon portrait made of Mr. Dobson to 
hang beside that of his wife which adorned 
the parlor in ante-mortem state, when 
Marthy interrupted: ‘“Abilonia, go you 
and git me a dress. There ought to be a 
brown poplin hangin’ in the little room 
closet, unless somebody moved it last 
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“WE WILL RELEASE YOU FROM YOUR ENGAGEMENT TO Us, ABILONIA” 


“Safe or not, I’m goin’ to do it. P’m 
goin’ to set up a spell. I never stop for 
consequences to myself when I set out to 
do a thing.” 

The perilous feat was accomplished 
without tragedy. After she had had a nap, 
propped up in the bed, Mrs. Dobson’s 
soul rose to greater heights of daring, 
when Abilonia remarked that Mrs. Dob- 
son’s plum-colored silk was the very thing 
tor a lining to her own silk quilt, and as 
it would not be worn again she might as 


spring in housecleanin’ time. You bring 
that down. I want to git my feet onto the 
floor.” 

When Andrew came home to get dinner 
he stopped in the kitchen door, dumb with 
amazement. Marthy sat by the table in 
the big wooden chair peeling apples, while 
Abilonia rolled out the pie crust and told 
about the church quilting bee. 

The next Sunday Andrew did not 
change his best suit, as usual, after 
church, and his wife remarked the fact as 
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she sat in a blanketed chair by the living 
room fire in the evening, with her “Chris- 
tian Register” in her hand. 

“Well, you know—I’ve ben thinkin’— 
Abby’s settin’ over there by herself, and it 
must be lonesome for the girl. And—if 
I’m—sort of—engaged to her—don’t you 
see, Marthy? I don’t want to leave you— 
but it’s my duty to keep company with 
her. I want to carry out your wishes ex- 
act—every one. You can’t ask a thing too 
hard for me to do.” 

“Yes, I know that, Andrew. If ever a 
man done his duty, it’s you. And you’ve 
had little reward for it, too. I’m tryin’ to 
git you a second wife that’ll have her 
health and—and—yes, I presume to say 
that Abilonia’ll ruther look for you to set 
a while, now that she is bespoke to you.” 

“Yes, that’s what I guess I ought to 
do,” and he rose briskly. 

“Say, Andrew! Don’t be in such a 
hurry. Come back a minute. You gear up 
ole Jule to the buggy and git down a com- 
forter for me. I e’n walk some, to-day, 
and if you help me I e’n git into the 
buggy. I feel like the air would do me 
good.—Yes, I presume to say it’ll be the 
death of me, but you never knew me to 
stop for that, did you? Git my circular 
cloak and the white cloud for my head. 
Yes, I’m goin’, Andrew. When I git my 
mind made up, you know what it means.” 

There was a light in Abilonia’s parlor 
when they drove up, and a man’s figure 
showed through the glass panel of the 
door as he opened it. 

“Willy Parks!’ cried Mrs. Dobson in 
a queer voice. 

“Yes, walk right in, Mr. Dobson. That 
isn’t Mrs. Dobson with you—is it possi- 
ble !—after so many years. Let me help 
you steady her. Well, this is a surprise! 
Just walk into the parlor and sit down. 
Abby’s down cellar putting away the 
milk, but she’]] be up in a minute.” 


“It’s consid’able of a surprise to sce 
you here, Willy ; it’s consid’able of a dis- 
app’intment—to Mis’ Dobson. She had 
set her mind on—on—” ventured Andrew 
mildly. 

“Yes, so I heard—and I thought I’d 
come home. Abby tells me that she is en- 
gaged to you—that she has given her 
solemn promise.” 

“That’s what she has,” said Andrew 
firmly. ‘‘That’s what she has, and Mis’ 
Dobson has set her mind on it—and I 
never refuse her nothin’. I don’t want 
nothin’ to reproach myself for. You went 
off and left that girl—the finest girl in 
town—and near about broke her heart. 
You ought to be ashamed to show your- 
self now.” 

“IT am, Mr. Dobson,” said the young 
man gravely, ‘‘and I deserve to lose her. 
But when I heard that she was engaged to 
you—as it were—it brought me to my 
senses, and, since you are my rival, I am 
going to ask you to be magnanimous. 
She is so good and true that I believe she 
will forgive me and take me back if you 
will release her—you and Mrs. Dobson. 
You wouldn’t hold her while Mrs. Dobson 
looks so smart as she does to-night—” 

“No, Andrew, we won’t hold her. It 
wouldn’t be right. She’s young—and— 
and real good lookin’, and it would be a 
pity to spile a good match for her. We 
oughtn’t to hold her—here she is. We 
will release you from your engagement to 
—to us, Abilonia—and may you be 
happy! I’m feelin’ a sight better lately ; 
that last bitters you got for me is a won- 
derful medicine, Andrew. I presume to 
say I’ll be round on my feet yet, before 
long, and be able to take as good care of 
you as you have took of me all these years. 
It’s a powerful medicine, that root. bit- 
ters. We better be goin’, Andrew. 
They’ve got things to talk about. Good 
night, Abilonia. Good night, Willy.” 














THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
By Douglas M. Moffat 


OT here the long repose of those great towers, 
Twin heads of England, mossed with the green stain 
Of centuries: where, under leaded pane, 

Poet or student, through his youthful hours, 
Weaves the deep thought: of weak man’s earthly dowers 
Of sin or grace, to ruin or sustain: 

And, if a man die, shall he live again? 

And the hard wisdom of the heavenly powers. 

But friendship’s sun beams down its thoughtless air, 
And blood moves faster than philosophy ; 

And on the fields, with May forever white, 

The jocund hearts in golden union see 

A magic gleam, that runs and dances there, 

And youth must follow it in learning’s spite. 




















THE DAY THEY CELEBRATE 


TYPICAL COMMENCEMENT EVENTS AT HARVARD, YALE, PRINCETON, 
LELAND STANFORD JR. 


HARVARD 
By George P. Baker 





“Again the song the fathers sang before 
us! 
The cheer that rings through heart 
and voice again! 
The multitudinous triumphant chorus! 
The mighty mother marshaling her 
men.” 


VER and over on Commencement 
() Day at Harvard these lines by 
Dean Briggs sing through one’s 

mind. As one passes under the arching 
elms of the Yard, classmates are greeting 


classmates on every side in voices for the 
moment oddly younger than their faces or 


figures, the old nicknames, the old associa- 
tions bringing back the old-time intona- 
tions. From rooms in which classes are 
reuniting come bursts of past college 
songs, sudden cheers, or a shout of wel- 
come as some favorite of a class appears. 
It is the day for the renewal of youth,— 
and for acceptance of age. 

It is a day, too, that oddly commingles 
rigid regard for tradition and ceremony 
with individual freedom and unceremoni- 
ousness. The first event of the day, for in- 
stance, goes back to those Colonial times 
when Brattle Street was Tory Row and 
Longfellow’s house and the fine old places 
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between Harvard Square and Elmwood, 
James Russell Lowell’s home, were owned 
by men who lost them later because of 
their loyalty to King George. About 
nine o’clock the Governor arrives from 
Boston, escorted by mounted, red-coated 
lancers. The cavalcade swings through 
Harvard Square to the official entrance of 
the College, the Johnston Gate, between 
Massachusetts and Harvard Halls. It 
would be quicker for it to enter by the 
Class-of-’80 Gate,—President Roosevelt’s 
class,—near the Library, but etiquette 
forbids. The lancers line up between the 
Johnston Gate and the Unitarian Church 
opposite, at which Emerson gave his fa- 
mous Phi Beta Kappa address ; the mount- 
ed band plays gaily, and down the line 
and into the Yard roll the carriages of the 
Governor and his gold-braided staff. At 
the steps of University Hall, just across 
the Yard from the Gate, the Governor is 
met by the President and Fellows. The 
lancers break ranks, the carriages are sent 
off, and the Governor’s party joins the 
groups waiting to march to Sanders The- 
ater, for it is one of the customs that 
every one shall walk to the Commencement 
exercises. 

Cards hanging from many windows in 
the Yard show in which rooms the different 
classes are “at home” for the day. Nat- 
urally rooms in the older buildings are 
most used, for only these have associations 
for many of the graduates. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the Harvard Memorial Associa- 
tion the historical interest of each build- 
ing is now manifest to the eyes of every 
one. A bronze plate on the wall states 
when each building was constructed and 
through whose generosity ; on all the floors 
of each entry is posted a list of the occu- 
pants of the rooms on that floor since the 
hall was built. 

At nine forty-five the band at the head 
of the line which reaches half way round 
the Yard strikes up, and the procession 
moves. As it passes University Hall, the 
undergraduates crowding the steps cheer 


it in general, and in particular any popu- 
lar graduate or faculty member. The 
line is headed by the candidates for de- 
grees, in order that a pretty custom may 
take place in the Transept of Memorial 
Hall. The candidates, entering first, line 
up to let the older men pass through, and 
thus, year by year, anticipation and ac- 
complishment face each other in eager, 
curious gaze. To many a man who sees a 
son waiting for him to pass, the moment 
means as much as it did to the father who 
said: “I have anticipated that march past 
for years, for I have felt that when it 
came I could hail him as no longer a lad 
but a man full-statured, and I should 
know that to him, not to me, belonged the 
future.” 

Because of the number of candidates 
for degrees only graduates of twenty 
years’ standing are at present admitted 
to the exercises in Sanders. The candi- 
dates in their black gowns fill not only 
the floor but a large part of the first gal- 
lery; the second balcony is bright with 
the dresses of their friends; on the stage 
sit the President and Fellows, the Over- 
seers, the Faculty, and the invited guests, 
mainly persons on whom honorary degrees 
will be conferred. The President sits in 
a curious high-backed chair which, accord- 
ing to Quincy’s “History of Harvard 
College,” has been in possession of the 
college “from time immemorial.” 

It is one of the odd bits of unceremoni- 
ousness in the midst of much rigid eti- 
quette that though the Faculty are re- 
quested to wear gowns denoting their 
academic rank, not even a gown is in- 
sisted on. The program consists of a 
Latin salutatory, and three or ‘four Eng- 
lish addresses, one at least from a member 
of the graduate schools. When these have 
been heard the President welcomes the 
candidates to “the fellowship of educated 
men,” and the degrees are passed by an 
officer of the Faculty to representatives of 
each group of candidates. Then comes 
what is undoubtedly the most popular 
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part of the exercises, the conferring of the 
honorary degrees. The accuracy and 
beauty of President Eliot’s descriptive 
phrases is already famous. Few, hearing 
such English, can regret the old-time 
Latin. One of the rigid customs concerns 
this conferring of the honorary degrees. 
Only the recipient and the President stand 
when it is given, but when an honorary 
degree was to be given to Prince Henry 
of Prussia as the guest of the College it 
was pointed out that German etiquette 
did not permit an audience, especially one 
with his staff in it, to sit when he stood. 
There was much discussion, some of it ex- 
cited, but the custom prevailed, and Prince 
Henry received the degree as all others 
have. 

After the exercises there is a pause for 
an hour or more, during which the rooms 
in which classes are at home fill rapidly. 
Shortly after two o’clock the line, now 
greatly augmented by classes out of col- 
lege less than twenty years, forms again, 
and marches to Memorial Hall. As the 
numbers have become so great that grad- 


uates only one to four years out of Col- 
lege can not be accommodated at the Hall 
there is always an overflow meeting at the 
Harvard Union, at which one of the Deans 
and popular graduates speak. In Memo- 
rial Hall a table on a dais runs nearly the 
length of the room. At this sit the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, the President of the 
Alumni, and the invited guests. Here 
again unceremoniousness rules during the 
dinner proper, for except in so far as ear- 
lier or later entrance to the hall gives one 
a good or a poor choice of seats, there is 
nothing to distinguish between the classes 
in the seating, and a fine democracy 
reigns. In the two hours that follow 
the graduate feels himself indeed one 
of the “fellowship of educated men.” 
The windows of the hall, gifts of past 
classes, are filled with stained-glass me- 
morials of men of thought and action 
of all times, and from the walls look 
down the portraits of past benefactors 
and famous graduates. Almost every 
man present: can recall some speech 
heard in this room which has become fa- 
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mous in American oratory. Some can 
remember that first dinner in Memorial 
Hall in 1874, made memorable by words 
of General W. F. Bartlett warning his 
hearers against arrogance toward their 
Southern brothers and prophesying the 
day when southern youth standing in the 
Transept with its tablets commemorating 
Harvard men who died in the Civil War, 
should exclaim: ‘These men fought for 
my salvation as well as for their own. 
They died to preserve not merely the unity 
of a nation, but the destinies of a conti- 
nent.” Some of these same graduates 
were present in Sanders Theater in 1900 
when a Southerner, on Decoration Day, 
told the G. A. R. veterans just this, yet 
stated with equal clearness his pride in 
the Confederate grandsire who fought for 
what he believed right. And he said it all 
so well that the veterans rushed upon the 
platform at the end of the speech and car- 
ried him off to feast with them. 
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When the dinner, simple. enough, is 
eaten, comes the crowning moment of the 
day in the speeches of the President and 
of the holders of honorary degrees. Usu- 
ally the speaking lasts about two hours. 
When it is over the Yard once more fills 
with groups of classmates. Though the 
exercises of the day are ended, the groups 
are slow to separate. Many a man, old 
and recent graduate alike, lingers as he 
should go out through the College gates 
to the world of affairs again. To the new 
graduate the end is come of four years, 
the full significance of which he has been 
seeing this day as never before. To him 
as to the older graduate who is turning 
again to the responsibilities and anxieties 
of every-day life, Emerson’s words have 
new meaning: “Neither years nor books 
have yet availed to extirpate a prejudice 
rooted in me that a scholar is the favorite 
of heaven and earth, the excellency of his 
country, the happiest of men.” 


YALE 
By Emerson G. Taylor 


comes to see Boy graduate, and feels 

a bit confused. In his day they ar- 
ranged things differently. The Old Cen- 
ter Church rocked with applause when he 
delivered his oration on “The Future of 
Democracy”; the valedictory and saluta- 
tory made the gentle ladies in the gallery 
look pensive ; and the class seemed to echo 
silently the promises and aspirations of 
its young prophet-scholars, the local dig- 
nitaries—mainly clerical—ranged on the 
platform nodding approval the while. 
Commencement was Yale’s day of leave- 
taking, a hundred youngsters receiving 
the college’s blessing and God-speed, giv- 
ing back to her a promise to heed the 
lessons and to live by the principle she 
loved to inculcate. It was all very per- 


T= Old Man of the class of °72 





sonal, very lovely in its sentiment—a day 
of young life and young hopes. It was 
very simple, very earnest, very tender. 
To the Old Man his commencement was a 
memory that lad in it something sacred, 
like the day Boy was born. And now’ 
Boy is to graduate, too! 

The vast auditorium is flooded with 
sunshine and music—the giant organ’s 
voice deepening and strengthening the 
majesty of the triumphal march that the 
orchestra is sounding, as if for priests and 
potentates. The Old Man is dazzled, a 
little vexed, too, at being ordered to stand 
or sit here and there by a nervous mar- 
shal. He looks for Mother in vain, his eye 
ranging along the far-stretching’ gal- 
leries, banked with the delicate colors of 
a thousand women’s June finery. It would 


























be so dear to watch Boy together, they 
thought, just as she had watched him so 
long ago! 

“Where is the graduating class?” he 
asks. 

The marshal laughs a little. “Aca- 
demic, scientific, law, medicine, fine arts, 
music, theology or forestry?” he rattles. 
“They’re all in the body of the house.” 
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waiting for? A new body of robed figures 
are entering—older men this time. There 
is a craning of necks, a flutter of ques- 
tions and answers. Nobody looks for Boy, 
the honor man. Here are ambassadors, 
bishops, secretaries, generals, captains of 
industry. A mace-bearer holds aloft his 
heavy trophy of gold and lapis-lazuli; 
the slow procession glows with scarlet, 





“DEANS AND DIRECTORS IN GOLD-TASSELED MORTAR-BOARDS” 


“I’m looking for my Boy,” the Old 
Man explains heavily. “Robert Smith. 
He is among the honor men, sir.” 

“Oh, Smith? Yes, indeed. Sorry I—- 
Graduates between 1875 and 1885 in this 
section, please, gentlemen.” And he bus- 
tles off. 

There are youngsters by the hundreds, 
all alike in their black stuff gowns—six or 
eight women there, too, who, like the spec- 
tacled Japanese, will be applauded later 
when they are given their degrees in phi- 
losophy. It takes a long time for them all 
to assemble. What are we standing and 





purple, white, blue, yellow—gorgeous 
gala uniforms of silk and velvet that tell 
of academic rank. There are ushers with 


wands like chamberlains. The Old Man 


is a spectator just now, interested and 


‘pleased as he was when he watched this or 


that parade or dedication of a soldiers’ 
monument. Deans and directors report 
with a great deal of doffing and resuming 
of gold-tasseled mortar-boards ; there is a 
splendid volume of singing, as the audi- 
ence goes through the old hymn that was 
sung at Yale’s first commencement ; there 
is a good view of many distinguished men 
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as each rises to receive his degree and is 
invested with the appropriate hood. 

Then all of a sudden the Old Man real- 
izes what it all means. Perhaps the awak- 
ening is kindled by some happy phrase 
of a presentation, or by the quick exulta- 
tion that comes to him as he surveys the 
splendid array of promise in bachelors’ 
gowns and achievement in doctors’ hoods. 
He does not see Boy graduate ; but he sees 
a great foreign statesman come to be in- 
vested with Yale’s honors. He does not 
hear Boy declaim against tyrannies as old 
as Asia, but he hears Yale speak as a fac- 
tor in our country’s policy and destiny. 
And the ceremony and splendor, a mo- 
ment before so alieti and so pompous, 
seem now decorously to befit the venerable 
mother’s day of celebration. The Old 
Man sees visions, as at the commencement 
of his day he had dreamed dreams. 

It is the same Yale, after all, he dis- 
covers. Power has come and an influence 
extended eastward to the Balkans, west- 
ward to the firing line in China and the 
Philippines. The Old Man, hearing of 
such matters, feels a bit fearful lest, in 
the press of urgent affairs and the 
friendship of the great, Alma Mater’s 
welcome to her humblest boys may seem 
a bit forced and half-hearted. But he’s 
all wrong, as he soon learns, if he has 
not discerned already what underlies the 
formal part of the (to him) novel com- 
mencement ceremony. 

A dozen classes are back for their reg- 
ular reunions—triennial, sexennial, de- 


cennial crowds in grotesque uniforms, 
radiant with joy and colored fire, their 
seniors staider but none the less stayers. 
All these jubilees the Old Man under- 
stands and takes for granted. This per- 
ennial homage of her sons to Yale is of 
long standing; but the Old Man, because 
his class was not reuniting this year, 
feared he would be a bit lonely as he 
strolled about the campus. For him he 
feared there would be no welcome, that 
to him—a mere alumnus—Yale would 
have nothing to say. 

Vain fear, Old Man! You and your 
like—the “Class of 1492,” as you began 
by being called—are now the favored of 
your race, are being organized. You 
have a dinner, you are given the freedom 
of the city, you are hugged to the Old 
Mother’s breast in the tightest of em- 
braces. Don’t you understand? Except 
for Boy, you had no reason for coming 
back. “You just wanted to, somehow.” 
And just exactly for that “no reason,” 
because you could not keep away, Yale 
is going to give you the time of your 
life. Don’t you realize, dear Old Man, 
that it is you and your like whose 
loyalty has made the great ceremony of 
to-day appropriate? who are making for 
the New England college that you loved 
a place in the company of Oxford and 
Leipzig and Padua? Our highest hon- 
ors are for you, Old Man, earned by you 
summa cum laude; bestowed, as they 
might say in the language of the new 
Music School, con amore. 


PRINCETON 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


ican college commencement really 
signified what the name suggests, 
“the graduating exercises” of another 
class about to begin life in earnest. It 
still includes that, as may be proved by 


"Tiare was a time when the Amer- 


the official program, but the majority of 
the great crowds at our modern college 
commencements is gathered from the 
many classes already graduated long 
since, who are there for “exercises” of 
their own, and to them commencement 
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chiefly means an opportunity to see one 
another and to let up on the earnestness 
of life for a spell. Consequently com- 
paratively few of the crowd pays much 
attention to the sober young faces under 
the weight of mortar-boards—unless it be 
to single out some particular face, so like 
and yet so unlike all the others in the 
black-gowned lot. 

Now, these youngest ones who are about 
to break, or, at any rate, stretch the ten- 
der ties formed by four years of the clos- 
est manly intimacy they will ever know 
(and who naturally think that they and 
their affairs are the occasion of all the 
commencement fuss) would perhaps fecl 
that the most characteristic feature of 
commencement week at Princeton was 
their own final campus ceremony on the 
night after getting their degrees—the 
passing of the loving-cup under the elms 
and the stars (and the electric-lighted 
class numerals!) along with the final song 
and the formal giving up of the steps of 





THE PRINCETON PARADE 


Old North to the next year’s seniors, who 
are waiting near-by with respectfully fu- 
nereal silence, while the remnants of the 
commencement visitors hang around in- 
considerately “to see the seniors weep.” 
Or, perhaps, that less ceremonious but 
even more tearful ceremony of putting de- 
parting classmates through the car win- 
dows, would seem to them more genuinely 
characteristic of the rollicking good fel- 
lowship now ending with the irony of the 
word “commencement,” a custom which 
originated, I suppose, from the spon- 
taneous human demand for a comic relief 
to a truly-felt emotional scene. 

But to the annually returning hosts of 
the alumni, who fill the campus and spill 
over into the town and determine the mod- 
ern commencement note, the most charac- 
teristic custom is the stunt with which the 
annual festivities begin: the alumni pa- 
rade in costume to University Field to see 
the baseball team trounce Yale. This 


gathering of the clans is really the official 
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opening of the so-called commencement - 
week, and strikes the carnival note of the 
occasion. Most of us have few enough 
opportunities for letting loose the spirit 
of frolic which even Anglo-Saxon tem- 
peraments demand once in a while. 

Like the “step ceremonies” mentioned, 
this is a new old custom. A great many 
old customs have sprung up within the 
last few years. It only takes one college 
generation, which means four years, to 
make them seem old to the undergradu- 
ates. It is claimed at Princeton that this 
improved method of beginning a com- 
mencement game was originated there and 
adopted elsewhere since. It does not mat- 
ter about that; it is a good custom and 
thoroughly characteristic of the place, 
since it is a singing, marching and horse- 
playing stunt. There is less music taught 
and more of it used there than at any 
other college in the world, and a Prince- 
ton crowd, especially in the commence- 
ment mood, enjoys nothing so much as a 
parade—when pronounced “pee-rade.” 

The procession forms on the front 
campus, where most things have begun at 
Princeton, including the college itself. 
From there the army marches, with the 
classes marshaled in the order of aca- 
demic seniority, bands playing, banners 
waving, horse-players side-stepping, to a 
special gateway at the athletic field oppo- 
site the grand stand, which, by this time, 
is usually filled with interested commence- 
ment guests. It is a goodly sight, and 
the procession makes a grand entrance; 
a half-century of college life is represent- 
ed in the long column which stretches 
nearly twice around the one-third mile 
cinder track. 

The younger classes always try to out- 
do each other in the originality of their 
costumes, as-do also some of the classes 
not so young as they would like to be— 
perhaps for that reason. This year the 
class of 90, back for their sesquidecennial 
reunion, wearing gray “plug” hats of an 
ancient period, had an educational exhibit 
in the van made up of five head-hunting 


Igorrotes, borrowed from Coney Island 
and dressed in a class of 90 badges and 
one or two other orange ribbons. They 
made one of the few hits of the day as 
they passed the grand stand, beating their 
tomtoms and looking as if saying: “This 
is just our sort of thing, you know.” 

The class of °99 has a sacred bird, 
which is always deeply appreciated by the 
crowd. It is mounted on an impressive 
pedestal, being stuffed, and borne aloft 
on the shoulders of an honored quartet, 
and has a neck which can stretch three 
feet and can bow solemnly at the grand 
stand. This year it was a matter of deep 
regret, and perhaps of serious consequence 
to fortunes of the nine, that the sacred 
bird did not appear until late in the game, 
and he was quite moth-eaten, his.worship- 
ers having been distracted by.worldly af- 
fairs in the interim. ay 

Another recent class, desiring to show 
honor to whom honor was due, last year 
made all of its married men wheel diminu- 
tive baby carriages. Those who were fa- 
thers had dolls in their carriages. This 
year one of their transparencies an- 
nounced in bold letters, ““We still believe 
in anti-race suicide,” and gave its record 
of marriages and births. The father of 
the class boy is usually given a transpar- 
ency announcing him as, “A happy 
papa.” It is the class boy of those gradu- 
ated five years, I believe, to whom falls 
the momentous duty of starting the ball 
game itself. At the close of the prelimi- 
nary practice, in the hush of expectancy 
which always precedes the first play of an 
important college contest, the young man, 
dressed sometimes in a diminutive base- 
ball costume, trudges bravely out upon 
the field, led by his grinning father, 
grasps the huge white ball in his tiny fist 
and throws it with all his might to the 
pitcher, while the men applaud, the 
women purr, and somewhere in the grand 
stand the nervous young mother wonders 
why George never can put the boy’s hat 
on right. Then the game begins. 

While the classes are filing past the un- 




















dergraduates in the bleachers, each in 
turn is cheered by numeral. The gradu- 
ates lift their hats and return the salute, 
or attempt to do so, the older classes 
emitting ragged, old-fashioned “sis, 
boom, ahs!’ which must amuse these ex- 
pert young noise-makers, though they are 
too considerate to show it. 

Besides, it is a rather inspiring scene. 
Here in the van of the procession are ven- 
erable old gentlemen doddering along 
with the aid of walking-sticks, but still 
young enough to wave their hats, think- 
ing, no doubt, of the days when they, too, 
were college boys and looked at life very 
much as these youngsters do, years and 
years ago, before the war, when South- 
erners outnumbered Northerners in col- 
lege, when there were hot debates in Whig 
and Clio halls and sometimes duels; and, 
if they cared to confess it, a deal more 
deviltry afoot than in these less strict days 
when youthful exuberance finds an outlet 
in athletics. Next come the middle-aged 
alumni. A gleam of white hair may be 
seen in the afternoon sunlight as they lift 
their hats to the cheering crowd, but their 
step is still firm and there is fire in their 
gaze; here and there a distinguished per- 
sonage is pointed out, men prominent in 
national affairs or captains of industry, 
lights in literature or leaders in the 
church, and all, just now, as they pass by, 
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cheering to beat the bands, which is not 
easy to do, there are so many bands. This 
vociferous person is said to be the dark 
horse in an approaching political event. 
There is the defendant of a famous law 
suit now making newspaper space. Near- 
by is his famous lawyer. Neither is think- 
ing about that now. Then come younger 
men. Here is a war correspondent just 
back from the Orient, and beside him a 
missionary, bronzed in some other quarter 
of the globe, brought together again by 
the bond which will keep them interested 
in each other until they are as old as the 
old boys in front. 

And so they file by, while certain ex- 
pectant ones in the grand stand, dressed 
in white, exclaim: “There’s Tom!” or in 
a treble voice: “I don’t see papa.” Stock- 
brokers forgetting the market, “promis- 
ing young” physicians forgetting their 
professional manner—and so on all down 
the line to the fresh-faced battalion in the 
rear about to become old graduates, too, 
making their first appearance with the 
mighty army of the alumni, and looking 
across the fence somewhat quizzically at 
their younger brethren, the undergradu- 
ates, as if to say, “We, about to die, sa- 
lute you.” 

But they will not die. They will come 
back next year with the rest and forget 
the big, outside world for a space. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. 
By Raymond M. Alden 


HE youngest of the universities is 
Tritt the stretch of history be- 

hind it, such as gives a romantic ele- 
ment to the traditions appearing in the 
festal days of the older colleges. It is no- 
ticeable that its students, feeling this lack, 
have tended to substitute the romantic ele- 
ments furnished by the beauty of the uni- 
versity buildings and their setting in the 
landscape. The college song, “Hail, 





Stanford, Hail!’ instead of dwelling— 
like “Fair Harvard”—on “the days that 
are past,” lingers among the rolling foot- 
hills behind the university, the sunset fire 
over the coast range, the red roofs of the 
college halls, the long arcades, and the 
quadrangle where at evening 


“The light wind, half afraid, 
Whispers in the palms.” 
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It is this quadrangle in particular— 
universally known as “the Quad”— 
around which. the student life centers. So 
it is natural that in commencement week, 
when the students are bidding their col- 
lege days farewell, it is here, also, that 
they center their final celebration. For 
example, after the conventional exercises 
in which the class history and similar pa- 
pers are read, they lay a “class plate,” 
bearing the numerals that indicate the 
year of their graduation, in the stone 
flooring of the arcade. President Jordan, 
in addressing the class at the dedication 
of the plate for 1905, said he had discov- 
ered that to complete the first series of 
these numerals along the arcades of the 
entire quadrangle would take just five 
centuries; so that about the year of our 
Lord 2400 a second row will be begun. 

But it is not until the time of the prom- 
enade concert, on the eve of commence- 
ment day, that the real farewell to the 
Quad takes place. This is the event of all 
the year dearest to the Stanford students ; 
and the class of °95, which founded the 
custom, is hardly yet through wondering 
over the revelation of beauty in the fa- 
miliar Quad as seen in the array of this 
night festival. Here all the life of the 
year, so much of which is spent in going 
to and fro behind these arches, seems con- 
centrated, and at the same time idealized 
by the romantic beauty that is only dimly 
felt in the workaday period of term-time. 

In the roof of the long arcades there 
shine hundreds of incandescent lights, 
and these are supplemented for the occa- 
sion by paper lanterns strung between the 
arches. In the center of the open square 
is an illuminated stand for the musicians. 
Over all towers the great church, its radi- 
ant mosaic of the Sermon on the Mount 
shining out in the subdued colors that the 
evening light allows, while in the tower 
above one sees the lighted face of the 
clock, and perhaps catches a gleam from 
the gold cross that stands high above. In 
the corners of the arcade, or in the spaces 


between the various buildings that open 
upon it, are booths enclosed by canvas and 
set about with palms and_ blossoming 
branches ; and in these the various college 
societies receive their guests, while the 
largest of them all is the especial meeting- 
place for the alumni. 

As the music begins the seniors and 
their friends make pairs, not for dancing, 
but for a walk around the Quad; and as 
this, completed, means a journey of some 
sixteen hundred feet (or, if it be extended 
to the outer arcades on the other side of 
the buildings, something like a mile), it 
affords not a little chance for the ex- 
change of reminiscences and farewells. 
To the eastern college man or woman 
there is, of course, nothing strange about 
the presence of the two sexes at a festival 
of this kind; for at Harvard the young 
women are welcomed to complete the 
scene, and at Wellesley the young men. 
But there is a marked difference here to 
the discriminating observer. Here the 
pairs of young people are not formed by 
the introduction of a company of half- 
stranger guests. These are young men 
and ‘women who have worked together un- 
der these arches term after term, and 
played together in the intervals. It is 
not for the one sex to explain the meaning 
of everything to the other, but for both 
to share the memories of the years just 
ending, and to feel together the full sig- 
nificance of the farewell. Nothing in a 
college of the older sort can furnish a 
scene just like it. 

One feels that there should be a climax 
to the event, but there is none; or if there 
be, it is only the striking of the hour of 
ten, when the electric lights go out and 
leave only the paper lanterns. The chimes 
of the Memorial Church play every hour 
the little melody that Handel wrote for 
those of Westminster; and there is a tra- 
dition at Stanford, based on some student 
play of a few years ago, that on this last 
night of the year the sixteen notes sing 
this song: 





























“From arches low, 
Where swallows fly, 
Before we go, 


Old Quad, good-by.” 


It is hard for the seniors to leave the 
dimmer quadrangle of this later hour. 
They feel now most keenly that to-mor- 
row morning means the end of the happy, 
care-free, irresponsible life of the under- 
graduate. 

The curious stroller may find pairs lin- 
gering in the shadowy corners; if he have 
a soul within him, he will not dare disturb 
them, but will rather say: 


“Let them pass, as they will, too soon, 
With the beanflower’s boon, 
And the blackbird’s tune, 
And May, and June.” 


“THE QUAD” AT LELAND STANFORD JR. 





The way in which the atmosphere of 
this festival is felt by the students may 
perhaps be best illustrated by a quotation 
from the closing paragraph of a story 
written by one of them, set at just this 
point in the college year, with a compara- 
tively friendless student for hero: 

“The clock struck ten slow, lingering 
tones. The senior pulled his sombrero 
lower over his eyes, and went out into the 
light and down the arcade toward the 
Terrace road. The crowd was drifting 
away in twos and threes, the lights were 
burning low in red lanterns; the band had 
ceased, and voices, clear in the sudden 
stillness, called back and forth their part- 
ing words. The senior stood for a mo- 
ment on the steps, listening, then turned 
and strode away, alone, down the long 
white road.” 














“WHAT MEASURE YE METE” 


By Paxton Hibben 


of the Turkish room, peering into 

its dark corners. The apartment 
seemed deserted. Suddenly he caught 
sight of a woman sitting in the embrasure 
of one of the windows, staring out at 
passers-by. 

“T am awfully sorry I ‘iave kept you 
waiting,” he began, as he advanced 
toward her, “but I’ve ordered the dinner 
and everything is quite ready.” She 
turned, slowly, at the sound of his voice; 
her face was in the shadow. He continued, 
while drawing off his gloves, his hat held 
under one arm. “A lot of beastly business 
at the last— I say, you know, you’ve 
not— I beg your pardon, I’ve made some 
stupid mistake.” 

He appeared so utterly confounded at 
his error that she smiled, looking up at 
him. 

“Not at all,” she said; then: “You’ve 
dropped your glove.” 

“Why, so I have!” he exclaimed, glad 
of an opportunity to relieve the awkward- 
ness of the situation. He stooped to pick 
it up, and when he arose she smiled at him 
again with frank sympathy. He thanked 
her, inwardly, and outwardly ventured an 
explanation. “I thought you were some 
one else,” he began, “some one I know—” 

“T am not nearly so stupid as I look,” 
she interrupted. 

“T beg your pardon! Of course—a— 
it must be quite obvious.” Once more he 
was all confusion; but this time, as she 
made no offer to extricate him, he floun- 
dered on of himself. “I wonder where she 
could be? I was to meet her here, you 
know—” 

“If you are as late as you seemed to 
think you were, she has probably gone. 
I quite know how she must have felt,” she 
added. 


E stood, irresolute, in the doorway 


“Oh! You’re waiting for some one.” It 
was half a question left uncompleted. 

“You're not nearly so stupid as—” 

“As I look? I hope not!” 

“No, no—as you might be.”” There was 
a pause. “But your dinner?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Ah! yes; the dinner! I had forgot- 
ten.” He looked about him. “But there 
is no one to help me eat the dinner! I 
can’t dine alone,” he added plaintively. 
***Pon my word, it’s too bad! It is a good 
dinner—I ordered it myself. And we were 
to go to the theater.” The last an after- 
thought, which increased his air of mar- 
tyrdom. 

“Then you can find her at the theater,” 
offered the other, triumphantly. “It is 
almost time.” 

“That’s just the difficulty. I don’t 
know what theater—we were to join some 
others. I can’t go about all the theaters 
in the city, making inquiries!’ His tone 
mingled indignation with despair. 

“And no one knows?” 

“Only an uncommunicative Provi- 
dence.” 

She sighed and leaned back in the em- 
brasure of the window. “I feel for you,” 
she said, “but I give it up. You’ve a din- 
ner on your hands, and I’ve none. It’s the 
way of the world.” 

He had been standing, but he sat down, 
dejectedly, and pulled out his watch. 

“Eight o’clock!”’ he exclaimed. “Why, 
the oysters must be frozen by now!” He 
remained, lost in thought, still staring at 
his time-piece; she was gazing out of the 
window again. Finally, he looked up un- 
expectedly, as if he had reached a solution 
of the difficulty. 

“T say, you know,” he began, hastily, 
“vou are quite right! You have no din- 
ner, and I have two—which isn’t exactly 
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square, is it now? Well, I’ll tell you: sup- 
pose you take one of mine—I’ve really no 
further use for it, while you—a—seem to 
be as much deserted as—a—I am.” He 
hesitated and paused, disconcerted at his 
own proposal. Her eyes appeared to be 
drawn to the blank houses across the way ; 
she said nothing. At last she laughed 
gaily. Her mirth was contagious. When 
their laughter had subsided, she glanced 
at him quizzically. 

“You say it is a good dinner?” she 
asked. 

“A very good dinner,” he replied, sol- 
emnly. 

“T am quite hungry—” she wavered. 

“That settles it!’ He gathered to- 
gether his hat and gloves and stood up, 
bowing. For a moment she hesitated, then 
she, too, arose. 

“The die is cast!” she declared, with 
mock gravity, as she preceded him into 
the dining-room. 

A waiter hastened to right two chairs 
which had been tilted against a table near 
one of the windows. She threw back her 
wrap and revealed an elaborate evening 
gown, against which were pinned some 
orchids. One of them had broken; she 
lifted it from the others and placed it on 
the table. When she drew off her long 
gloves, he glanced curiously at her fin- 
gers. There were no rings. 

The two finished their oysters in silence 
—the conventional atmosphere and 
brighter surroundings of the dining- 
room threw the proceeding into a some- 
what less favorable light. He felt the em- 
barrassment of the situation, and his hos- 
pitable instinct deplored it. 

“T say, you know,” he began, “it really 
is no funeral, save for the oysters; we 
must talk, and if I talk I’ve got to call 
you something.” 

The humor of the affair came home to 
her again, and she laughed without re- 
serve. 

“Very well,” she said at last, “call me 
‘Gay’—it seems to be appropriate. And 
you?” 
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“Since the name must fit, you might 
call me *Tristram’,” he said. “I fear I am 
a sad companion, at best.” 

‘Are you sure the name is not a mistake 
for *Trismegistus’ ?” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Where did my lady learn that?” he 
asked. 

“T’m not nearly so—” she began. 

“That has been said,” he interfered, 
peremptorily. 

“If I am not to say what has been 
said,” she replied, “I had best keep silence 
at once. There is nothing new under the 
sun, you know.” 

“‘We are not under the sun,” he retort- 
ed. “It’s night, I’d have you under- 
stand.” 

“Quibbles’ They laughed. The waiter 
removed the soup-plates and deposited a 
rustling bucket, napkin-covered, by Tris- 
tram’s chair. This time it was his com- 
panion’s turn to raise her eyebrows. But 
she made no remark. When the glasses 
were filled, Tristram lifted his and peered 
over its edge at his vis-a-vis. 

“Do you know Tom Moore?” he asked. 

“The time I’ve lost in wooing—’,” 
she chanted. “Don’t quote that; it’s un- 
complimentary.” 

“But he knew how to be flattering, too, 
I assure you: 


“‘ “Here’s to the one who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh— 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy.’ 


I drink.” And he did. 

“How can I drink till I know who ‘the 
one’ is?” she inquired, still holding her 
glass before her. 

“Gay,” he mused, tentatively, as if to 
try the sound of the word. 

“Thank you,” she smiled; “but I can’t 
drink, if the toast is to me.” And she sat 
down her wine, untouched. 

“Oh! but that is too bad! You must 
make me a toast, now—cap my quotation, 
if you can.” 


“T wonder,” she said. “Let me see.” 
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She put her hands to her cheeks and 
stared at the volatile bubbles that made 
an iridescent cloud in the yellow liquid. 
Finally, she raised her eyes. “It’s the best 
I can do—-and quite appropriate; Tris- 
tram says it, you know: 


** ‘Each to him who worships each 
Sole Queen of Beauty and of love, be- 
hold 
This day my Queen of Beauty is not 
here.’ ” 


“Good!” he cried. “And your toast 
is—’"? 

“To the absent—whose place I fill but 
indifferently.” 

“IT drink the toast, but veto the post- 
amble.” 

“Now, now! Out of the kindness of 
your heart, you are trying to see me as I 
see myself. Don’t; Bobby Burns was 
wise. I wonder how we should seem to 
others, if they knew the circumstances of 
our being here, together?” 

“Feminine query! Now, I should be 
rather tempted to ask how we must ulti- 


mately seem to each other—afterward. . 


Mine is a question more apt to be an- 
swered, at any rate. Yet, there was a 
formula for all that sort of thing laid 
down long ago—you may recognize it: 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged.’ A little redundant in style, 
but right in spirit, don’t you think!” 

“Yes. Right in spirit and right in 
practice—but are you quite sure you be- 
lieve in it yourself?” She was unaccount- 
ably serious. He rested his elbows on the 
table at either side his plate and regarded 
her, wonderingly. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly ; “quite sure.” 

“J think I believe that to be the best 
rule of conduct in the world,” she mused; 
“it would obviate so much scandal !” 

He laughed. 

She continued. “But it has nothing to 
do with us, has it? We -re both eminent- 
ly sensible people, who understand very 
well how meaningless all of this is.” She 


waved her hand to include him, herself 
and the dinner. 

“Tf I were unkind, I should say that I 
understand perfectly well how meaning- 
less that is,” he rejoined, quickly. 

“You are unkind.” 

“T am speaking the truth—it is often 
the same thing. Sensible people, indeed! 
I scorn your characterization. But sup- 
pose we are not sensible people,” he ob- 
jected to her look of surprised incredulity. 

“Then we’ve no business to be doing 
this sort of thing.” She shook her finger 
at him, with an air of pretended severity. 
“However, you’re chaffing me, and I’ve 
fallen nicely into your trap.” 

“I’m not chaffing you,” he said earnest- 
ly, pushing aside the dishes and leaning 
over the table. “We are not sensible peo- 
ple. God forbid! I know we are a busy 
race, and we do not let slip much that life 
should hold for us, but there is a breath 
of romance that we must have at our lips, 
or be dead. I don’t care whether it comes 
with a glance sent at random across a 
parquet full of people—with a pregnant 
word at an inane afternoon tea—with a 
chance meeting that occurs but once in a 
life-time ; be it ever so slight a thing, it is 
our poor, paltry, work-a-day world sub- 
stitute for romance—the stuff of which 
dreams are made—and we must cling to 
it or lose our souls.” He clasped and un- 
clasped his hands, watching her intently. 

“Let us pray’,” she said softly, 
glancing at him from under her lashes. 
Then she laughed. 

“Gay!” he cried, “that isn’t fair.” 

“Tristram !” she replied, “if you are so 
serious, you will impair your digestion. 
‘Be sunny’. You may smoke.” 

“Thank you.” He selected a cigarette 
from a silver case and puffed it in the 
flame at a candle held by the waiter. He 
stared at the glowing fire in silence, then 
flicked the ash into a tray at his elbow. 

“Am I right?” he said, at length. 

She heaped a pile of crumbs together 
beside her sherbet glass, then scattered 
them about the cloth. “Yes,” she replied, 
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“SHE THREW BACK HER WRAP AND REVEALED AN ELABORATE EVENING GOWN” 
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“TI suppose you are.” The waiter was 
clearing away the dishes; the two diners 
were silent, wrapped in intimate thought. 
When the coffee came, Gay toyed with her 
spoon absently. “Yet there is more than 
you say; is there not?” She spoke slowly, 
as if talking to herself. “It is a busy 
world, this; one has not time to seek ro- 
mance, and to some she never comes; for 
she, too, is busy. So it may well be that 
when these feel the need, they go about it 
in a more sordid way. Where there is de- 
mand, there is supply—is there not?” He 
nodded, but she did not look up. “There 
is demand for romance—therefore, it has 
a value. Why should there not be those 
who purvey it—for a consideration?” 
She ceased, and sat staring into the black 
mirror of her coffee-cup. 

“There are,” he said sternly, gazing 
straight before him at nothing at all. He 
frowned. “There are, but what they pur- 
vey is not generally called—romance.” 

“And how,” she continued, as if there 
had been no pause in her speech, “how do 
you know that—that I am not one of—of 
these?” She glanced up quickly, her eyes 
fixed with an almost appealing expres- 
sion on his face. She was quite white. He 
hesitated ; shreds of previous conversation 
came back to his mind, vaguely accusing ; 
he looked at her from under his brows, fal- 
tered, then pulled himself together with 
visible effort. He started to speak. 

“You have answered me,” she said 
simply. She shivered. “Something has 
chilled me, I fear. Would you mind 
throwing my wrap about me?” 

He hastened to comply, unreasoningly 
thankful for the diversion. As his fingers 
touched her shoulders, she shivered again. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Perhaps when 
I drink my coffee—” 

“Won't you have a liqueur?” he urged, 
solicitously. “Stupid of me! That’s just 
the thing! But I can not presume to select 
a liqueur for you; one’s spouse and one’s 
liqueur, I suppose, one chooses for one- 
self.”’ 
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“Yes,” she replied, smiling at his con- 
ceit, “but you have done remarkably well 
with the rest of the repast. It was a good 
dinner—as advertised—and I thank you. 
Poor pay, I know, but what with the ro- 
mance perhaps adequate. I prefer Char- 
treuse—yellow.” She set down her coffee- 
cup and pushed back her chair. 

Tristram called the waiter and gave the 
order. Gay watched him anxiously, play- 
ing with the orchid on the corner of the 
table. She arose, smiling. 

“Will you excuse me?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, returning her smile. 

She threaded her way, gracefully, 
among the tables.- He watched her go, 
puzzled, pleased. Her cloak flared out at 
either side as she walked, and her gown 
trailed sinuously behind her, along the 
carpet. As she disappeared through one 
of the doorways he sighed. She was re- 
markably beautiful, he thought, witty, 
clever, charming. He lit another cigar- 
ette and speculated sentimentally upon 
her character, and the future. 

The waiter brought the tiny glasses of 
Chartreuse, at last, and Tristram started 
from his reverie. She had not returned. 
He noticed with a certain disquiet that 
there remained of her only the broken 
flower: she had carried her gloves. He 
looked about the room,-but she was not in 


‘sight. A poignant misgiving seized him. 


He hurried to the doorway through which 
she had gone. She was nowhere in the 
corridor. He crossed to the Turkish room 
and peered in. Another orchid was lying 
on one of the cushions ‘of the farthest 
window-seat. The apartment was de- 


_ serted. 


“Gay! Gay!” he cried...He ran through 
the room and ‘staréd’ out into the lobby. 
“Gay!” A bell-boy turned to gaze at him 
curiously. He stepped back, confused, 
disturbed, suddenly questioning anew the 
significance of the last hour. “Gay!” he 
called again, this time softly, as if to 
himself. 


There was no answer. 
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the stillness of the Mission garden. 
“Vesper, must lock up now,” said 
the Franciscan, in his awkward, hesitating 
English. 

With a last, regretful look about. the 
little enclosure,—at the high adobe walls, 
shutting out the strife and clamor of the 
world; at the tall white crucifix throwing 
its gaunt shadow on the yellow path; at 
the quaint memorials of death and the 
luxuriance of blooming life in flowers,— 
Richard Bainbridge preceded his brown- 
robed and rope-begirt guide into the cool, 
dim church and heard the grating of the 
antiquated lock as the door to the garden 
was made fast for the night. 

He passed through the kneeling con- 
gregation, wraith-like in the silence and 
the sweet-smelling, cool dusk, and out on 
to the broad plaza and into the soft light 
of late afternoon. 

From within came the swelling, full- 
throated responses of the monastic choir ; 
as if in echo, a little bird in the garden 
trilled good-night to the low-slanting 
sun. 

Loath to leave the peace-abounding 
spot, Bainbridge passed through a stile 
at the east end of the brick-paved plaza 
and found himself in a rustic road whose 
beauty moved him as no pictured beauty 
ever had. 

Overhead was a lacy canopy of tender 
green. Under foot was a roadway, the 
richest, reddest brown he had ever seen, 
patterned in delicate shadows and lit up, 
here and there, with a vivid patch of sun- 
light. 

A rod or so ahead a stone-buttressed 
bridge spanned a deep, -flower-starred 


Te clangor of a great bell broke 


cafion, at the bottom of which trickled a 
silver thread of water on its way from the 
mountains. As he stood on the bridge, the 
soft murmur of the water over the stones 
was clearly, musically audible, and he sat 
down on the low stone parapet and drew a 
deep, deep breath and thanked the Crea- 
tor of the universe that he was alive. 

It was Paradise, and presently came 
Eve. Into his Rousseau picture of 
browns and greens, there entered a new, 
but strangely beautiful color note. A 
woman in a blue dress came through the 
stile and along the roadway. It was the 
kind of a gray-blue, blue-gray,—was her 
dress,—that has no name, but an ineffable 
beauty, and is unlike most lovely colors in 
that it comes in cheap, cotton fabrics bet- 
ter even than in costly silks and woolens. 
The woman had a sunbonnet to match her 
gown, but she carried it swinging by its 
strings, and as she came nearer and the 
sunlight, filtering almost on a level with 
her head, through the low-hanging 
tracery of the trees, lit her hair and her 


* dress, Dick Bainbridge remembered how 


Tennyson, meeting unexpectedly with 
Emily Sellwood in Fairy Wood, one day, 
had demanded of her, “Are you a Dryad 
or an Oread, which?” 

To his intense disappointment, the 
woman did not cross the bridge, but 
turned to her right and took a road lead- 
ing up toward one of the mountains. 
Hardly realizing what he did, Richard 
sprang to his feet to follow. Twice or 
thrice he lost sight of the blue dress in the - 
twistings and turnings of the way, but at 
last he caught a glimpse of it leaving the 
long road where it begins its mountain 
climb and turning to the right where a 
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short spur leads out to the edge of a 
bluff. 

When he came upon her, she was sit- 
ting on a bit of boulder looking out to 
sea. Richard felt the wonder of the pan- 
orama smite him almost like a pain. The 
atmosphere was so clear that the islands 
lying fifteen miles out at sea seemed to 
hug the shore. Down below them, in the 
foreground, lay the Old Mission, with its 
garden of peace and its dim sanctuary. 
In the distance lay the little town of Santa 
Barbara, and shutting it in, on three 
sides, the verdure-clad mountains veiled 
in violet mists. 

The sun was very low now, and glories 
of rose and gold lay along the horizon. 
A cowbell tinkled musically, as a soft- 
stepping herd came home for the evening 
milking, and while he stood in wonder 
the Angelus rang from the bell tower of 
the Franciscan friars and came echoing 
back from the mountains. 

The woman turned suddenly, conscious 
of a human presence, and Richard Bain- 
bridge cried: 

“Evelyn Oakley !” 

“Richard Bainbridge!” cried the wom- 
an, and wonder stared from the eyes of 
each. 

“What are you doing here?” they de- 
manded of each other in chorus. 

She was the first to answer. 

“I’m having my ruthers,” she said. 

“Your what?” 

“My ruthers! Don’t you remember 
Riley’s old poem that we used to quote 
sometimes in the office: 


* ‘T tell you what I’d ruther do— 
Ef I only had my ruthers,— 

I’d ruther work when I wanted to 
Than be bossed around by others.’ ” 


“And what are your ruthers?” 

“These,” sweeping one arm in exuber- 
ant gesture, “these! Mountains and sea 
and the cafion down yonder, and the Mis- 
sion garden, and the sound of the bells on 


ers, 
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still evenings, and,—and,—the right to 
call my soul my own and live my life in 
my own way.” 

“Whew!” whistled Richard, “I don’t 
wonder they’re your ruthers.” 

“Wait a minute,” commanded Evelyn, 
“you musn’t forget that ruthers imply 
choice, and choice isn’t taking the one 
preéminently good thing; it’s choosing 
between two things that both have attrac- 
tion and both, on some accounts, repel.” 

“T don’t see anything here to repel,” 
suggested Richard. 

“It isn’t here; it’s getting here,” was 
the enigmatical reply. “Santa Barbara’s 
heavenly, but think of the terrible desert 
and all the weary miles that lie between me 
and the people and things that were once 
my life! Don’t you suppose I ever long, 
with all my heart and soul, for a first 
night of a favorite actor, or an all-star 
performance of grand opera, or a dinner 
at Martin’s, or even a whiff of the cheese- 
thick air in the City Room,—to say 
nothing of longing for a sight of some 
of our old comrades of Bickerdyke’s 
Guard?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” assented Richard, 
hesitatingly, as if it took effort for him, 
sated with the things whereof she spoke, 
to conceive the wistfulness with which an 
exile might regard them. 

“Still,—for all, I’m having my ruth- 
” she said, emphatically. “And now 
tell me about you,—and about the old 
guard.” 

“About me,” he answered her, “there’s 
not much to tell. I’m still hoping to 
score,—the others, many of ’em, have 
scored, and scored big, as you doubtless 
know.” 

“Yes, I see the papers and magazines, 
—some of them,” she admitted, “but I’m 
hungry for news at first hand. I want to 
know how they all seem in their gilded 
prosperity. I can’t imagine Billy Bless- 
ing’s comic opera royalties a thousand 
dollars a week. Poor old Billy! He used 
to have a hard time paying his tailor for 
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his semi-annual sack suits. And I can’t 
imagine publishers rending each other to 
atoms over the contract rights to Oliver 
North’s novels and Stites Hemingway’s 
satires; or languishing matinée girls be- 
sieging Phil Hough for his photograph 
or one of his old neckties. I’ve been here 
four years, you see, and all these things 
have developed in that time. I always 
knew there was a lot of cleverness in Bick- 
erdyke’s Guard, but I never thought it 
would dazzle the dear public so soon and 
so tremendously.” 

“‘Reputations are made in a night, now- 
adays,” reflected Richard, a bit savagely. 

“And lost over night, while the fickle 
public sleeps,” added Evelyn. 

“Or toiled for, many years, and never 
won,” with a bitter laugh. 

“What’s the rub?” queried the woman, 
gently. They had forgotten the beauty 
around them in the frank reversion to the 
great topic of human interest, “thee and 
me.” 

“You know the rub,” he exclaimed, 
“you fled from it.” 

“Billy and Stites and the others felt the 
same rub; yet they’ve scored,” she said, 
half to him, half to herself, as if ponder- 
ing whether she had given herself the ut- 
most in giving herself freedom. 

“Scored, yes!” he admitted, “but it 
isn’t their ruthers with any of them. 
Billy likes his thousand a week, all right, 
and he deserves it, and everybody’s glad 
he’s got it. But I know and you know, 
and we’re not the only ones that know, 
that Billy’d rather write a corking good 
play and have it approved by a dozen fel- 
lows that understand, than see the S. R. 
O. sign in front of his comic operas every 
night at a quarter to eight.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he do it, then?” 

“Oh, hang it! I don’t know. Maybe 
he can’t. Maybe he wrote one of these 
beastly foolish things to pay his tailor, 
and got just low down enough to reach 
the intelligence of the crowd, and now 
he’s pinnacled by the press agents and 
kowtowed to by the million muttonheads, 
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and he hasn’t got the nerve to write a 
good play and see it fail.” 

“Tf it’s a good play, must it fail?” 

“Compared with comic opera success, 
yes. If it’s a very good play it ’ll proba- 
bly fail altogether.” 

Evelyn laughed. “You must have 
written a very good play,” she said, teas- 
ingly. 

“No, I haven’t, and neither has Billy, 
that I am aware of, but I reckon I’m as 
likely to do it as he is, for I’ve only natu- 
ral inability against me, and that can be 
prevailed against; but he’s got a cheap 
and glittering success against him, and 
I’ve never heard of a chap who was su- 
perior to that.” 

“And does Oliver hate heroes who hiss 
S’death! through their teeth and _ kill 
their seven men every morning before 
breakfast ?” 

“Of course he hates ’em, but he’s not 
saying anything. Only, I happen to know 
that, elated by the success of his first 
sword-and-cloak romance, he offered some 
of the clamorous publishers his oft-re- 
jected novel of the political spoils system 
and not one of them would touch the dar- 
ling of his heart with a ten-foot pole.” 

“Skeletons in the closets of success,” 
murmured the woman, musingly. “I won- 
der if there always are!” 

Richard did not answer her. He ap- 
peared to be wrestling with reflections of 
his own. 

The sun had gone down and a chill 
breeze blew in from the ocean. 

“Come home to tea with me, won’t 
you?” she asked. 

“Home,” he 
‘home’ ?” 

“Up yonder,” she pointed, “in the lit- 
tlest cottage you ever saw.” 

He followed her a quarter of a mile 
along the bluff and came in sight of what 
was nearly, if not quite, as she had said, 
the littlest cottage he had ever seen. 

“It is mine,” she proclaimed proudly, 
“all mine.” 


“Plutocrat!’ he cried, laughing. “I 


repeated, “where’s 
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doubt if Billy Blessing owns a villa by 
the sea.” 

“Do you suppose Billy ’d take one like 
this for a gift?” she asked, lightly. 

“There are times, I reckon, when he 
would,” was his reply. 

“This cost two diamond rings, one fine 
Swiss watch, a portfolio of sketches by 
an old friend who’s fabulously famous 
now, and’”’—more soberly,—“all the solid 
silver that had belonged to my dear, dead 
mother, whom I never knew.” 

She saw that there was nothing he 
could say, just then, so she went on: 

“You know what Stevenson said about 
the kind of an income one can afford to 
have? Well, I had a pretty good one,—” 

“T should say you did,” he interrupted 
her. “It’s a legend in newspaperdom yet; 
we tell it to all the poor, little struggling 
girls who get discouraged.” 

She looked pleased. “Yes,” she went 
on, “I had a pretty good one, for a 
woman that has hoed her own row since 
she was seventeen. But I came to the con- 
clusion that I couldn’t afford it.” 

“Afford it!” 

“No! I was getting on toward thirty. 
Every morning I used to look for gray 
hairs, and finally I found some,—one or 
two,—I haven’t acquired any more; I go 
bareheaded here, most of the time, and 
I’m beginning to have the ‘hirsute glory’ 
of a South European peasant girl. When 
I found my gray hairs I began to take 
stock. I was making a good deal of 
money, but I was spending it all, or near- 
ly all. I found, too, that my tastes, which 
I miscalled my needs, were growing more 
and more expensive every year. And it 
took hard work, awful hard work, even at 
good space rates, to keep it all up. I be- 
gan to feel a little less energy than I had 
formerly felt. Subjects began to be less 
plentiful with me; it seemed as if I 
had written up pretty nearly everything 
under the shining heavens. And for my 
years of work, I had a rather luxurious 
living and a réputation (likely to recede 
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any day) of being the best-paid newspa- 
per woman in town. It might have been 
tolerable if I could have felt that it would 
last, but I knew it couldn’t. It’s a merry 
life, but a short one, is the newspaper life. 
The demands are out of all proportion to 
any one human being’s ability to supply 
for more than a brief season. I felt the 
time coming when I ought to score, if 
ever I was going to, and with every day 
that went over my head I saw, more and 
more clearly, how little likely I was to 
score there, in the harness. It was go 
up, a number of pegs, or get ready to 
come down, a number of pegs, with me, 
and I thought I’d give myself all the 
chance of going up there was, so I pulled 
out.” 

They had come to the kitchen door 2f 
her cottage, and she led the way into her 
domain. In the kitchen the table was laid 
for tea, and as they entered, a tall, thin 
woman rose from her chair by the fire. In 
the dusk, Richard could only see that she 
was spare and stooping, but he guessed 
her to be rather more than middle-aged. 

“T’ve brought you an old friend, Aunt 
Dodd,” said Evelyn, and then, before 
Dick had time to wonder, she went on: 

“Aunt Dodd had to give up her house 
and go away for her health, you remem- 
ber, and when I came wandering west- 
ward I had a dim recollection that she was 
in a place called Santa Barbara, and I 
came here and looked her up, and found 
her boarding, comfortably, in a very nice 
place, but utterly miserable. When I 
claimed her care for one of her old brood, 


she brightened up a whole lot, and she’s 


been my good angel ever since.” 

“TI guess there’s been a division of the 
good angel business,” said Aunt Dodd, 
dryly. 

Dick had never boarded with Aunt An- 
gela Dodd, as she was familiarly called, 
but a goodly part of his newspaper ac- 
quaintances had, and he had been thor- 
oughly familiar with the big family, of 
irregular habits and irresponsible minds, 
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who were so fortunate as to occupy Aunt 
Dodd’s zealous attention. The gaunt old 
spinster had never lavished any fine 
words on her brood, but it was an open 
secret that none of them ever achieved 
anything, from a fourth-class scoop to 
a world-wide celebrity, that she did not 
feel herself directly honored thereby. 

As they sat about the tiny table at tea, 
Dick repeated for her all his gossip about 
Billy Blessing and the others. He re- 
frained, however, from that part, deliv- 
ered to Evelyn, about Billy’s ruthers, 
for Aunt Dodd would have scorned any 
intimation that there could be greater 
glory than Standing Room Only and 
one thousand dollars a week. 

But when tea was over, and Aunt 
Dodd was clearing away the dishes, Dick 
followed Evelyn through her wee sitting 
room and out onto the brow of the bluff. 

“You must see moonlight on the Old 
Mission, and on the ocean,” she said, 
“but it won’t be for a couple of hours 
yet. In the meantime, tell me what 
you’re here for. I’ve accounted for my- 
self. Do thou likewise.” 

“I’m out here for the paper, of course,” 
he began. 

“T supposed so.” 

“You see, the railroads interested in 
California travel, and the big hotels on 
the coast, and some people with a lot of 
property to sell, kind o’ got together to 
work for a boom. They’re all advertis- 
ing pretty heavily with us, and to jolly 
them along and keep them at it, the Old 
Man sent me out here to write letters 
about the glorious climate and the fer- 
tile soil, the Eden-like beauty of the 
place, the peerless hotels, and all that 
sort o’ thing.” 

She smiled reminiscently. “I’ve had 
worse assignments,” she said. 

“Oh, yes!” was his reply. “I’ve had 
worse, too. “But this is like all the rest,— 
the things I want to say, I can’t say, and 
the things I can say, and am expected to 
say, I don’t care to say.” 

“For instance?” 


“Well, for instance,—I want to write 
about the railroad monopoly, The Curse 
of California everybody calls it, out here. 
I want to write a bully story about the 
colossal old thieves who bought Uncle 
Sam and own the state and bully the peo- 
ple and build gaudy palaces and endow 
noisy charities out of their ill-gotten 
gains.” 

“Dear me!” she laughed, “I can just 
see Bickerdyke reading copy like that.” 

“No, you can’t!” he retorted savagely, 
“for, of course, I know better than to 
waste ink and paper turning out copy 
like that! I’m not in the confidence of 
our advertising manager, but I can guess 
how many dollars a year that cussed rail- 
road pays us for ads, and I’m not in the 
Old Man’s confidence, but I can guess he’s 
not bucking the tremendous political in- 
fluence of that railroad,—not if he knows 
himself !”” 

“Well, newspapers aren’t for ancient 
history, anyway,” she reminded him, “and 
that’s ancient history.” 

“Tt may be ancient history,” he cried, 
springing to his feet excitedly, “but it’s 
never been written, and by The Great 
Horn Spoon, it ought to be!” 

She shook her head. 

“Anyhow,” said Richard, defiantly, 
“the present oppression and poor service 
are not ancient history. How can I lure 
people out here and not warn them about 
what they’ll have to endure?” 

“Oh, Dickie Bainbridge,” she laughed, 
“how young you are! It seems to me that 
before I'd been on a newspaper six 
months I had learned better sense than to 
rage against ‘Our Policy’. When I 
couldn’t be politic any more, I quit. Why 
don’t you quit, Dickie?” 

“Quit? I can’t quit! I’ve got to live!” 

“T quit and I continue to live. Per- 
haps you don’t call this living,” she went 
on. “Perhaps it isn’t, when all’s said 
and done. I don’t know,”—musingly,— 
“T’ve tried it for four years,—” 

“T haven’t any diamond rings,” said 
Dickie. 
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“You’ve other assets, I doubt not,” she 
retorted. “It’s a simple matter, not of 
what you have, but of what you can make 
yourself do without. I used to spend 
ninety dollars for a tailor-made gown, in 
my flush days. This gown cost just 
ninety cents. I haven’t spent fifty dollars 
on clothes in four years. I’ve need for few 
of them, out here.” 

“But you can’t reduce desire to noth- 
ing. You’ve got to live.” 

“You’ve never tried to see on how lit- 
tle one can live.” 

“Don’t you believe it!’ cried Dickie, 
remembering his early days in newspaper- 
dom. 

“What do you want to do most in the 
world?” she asked abruptly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“Write my novel,” answered Richard, 
promptly. 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“Can’t afford it.” 

“Pshaw! Wire Bickerdyke you’ve quit, 
and stay here and write it.” 

“Can’t afford it.” 

“You don’t want to afford it!” she 
cried, “you want cigars and good dinners, 
and suppers after the show, and an ex- 
pensive outfit for the compounding of 
cocktails in your den. You want to take 
pretty girls to the theater, in cabs; you 
want to be called a good fellow around 
the Athletic Club; you want a lot of 
things, but you don’t want to write your 
novel,—you only think you do!” 

Nettled, he refuted her claim, and 
then, as the stars came out and the golden 
lady moon climbed slowly zenithward, he 
told her about his novel, disclosed the 
wonderful plot to her, dilated on the 
uniqueness of it, and grew eloquent as a 
lover over the charms of his heroine. 

Her comments were eminently stimu- 
lating; they were keenly intelligent, he 
knew, but they were more,—they were 
warmly sympathetic. 

“By George!’ he exclaimed, as the 
moonlight began to bathe the old adobe 


Mission and fleck the edges of the sea 
waves with glistening silver, “I never felt 
so in love with my book before. I wish I 
had the nerve to throw everything else 
over and write it!” 

“T wish you had,” she answered, heart- 
ily. “I think you’ve got a powerful con- 
ception, and it ought to make a splendid 
name for you.” 

And then Aunt Dodd, a white nubia 
on her head and a thick shawl about her 
stooping shoulders, came out to call them 
“in out o’ the damp”, and after a little 
desultory chat he set out, by the cliff road, 
for town. 

After he was gone, Evelyn, thinking of 
his novel, and of him, remembered that he 
had not asked her what she was working 
on, nor what her progress was. 

“IT wonder why?” she said, then crim- 
soned and a look of pain crept into her 
eyes. “Four years of ruthers and noth- 
ing to show for them,” she murmured; 
“dreams, dreams, and no accomplishment! 
No wonder Dickie was ashamed to ques- 
tion me.” 


Richard stayed in Santa Barbara three 
days, and at the end of the third day he 
moved on, reluctantly, up the coast. After 
he was gone, Evelyn applied herself with 
almost feverish zeal to her writing. When 
she went to sit on her bit of boulder on 
the bluff, she carried her writing pad and 
her fountain pen, and when she found her 
gaze fixed on the red-tiled roof of the Old 
Mission or on the sparkling blue waters 
of the Pacific, she withdrew it, deter- 
minedly, and wrote and wrote. 

From San Francisco, some ten days 
later, Richard wrote her: 

“Got a kick from Bickerdyke about my 
first letter, mailed from Los Angeles. He 
said, ‘Smoke up, for heaven’s sake! Have 
a little enthusiasm about you. This 
screed isn’t going to send any hordes 
scurrying to California.’ Have wired him, 
‘Best I can do. Shall I come home?’ ” 

And two days later she received a wire 
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with the laconic message, “B. says ‘Yes, 
quick.’ ” 

Thereupon she wrote him that if he 
anticipated any trouble with the office, if 
he cared to reconsider his first decision 
and remain on the coast and write his 
book, she and Aunt Dodd would do what 
they could to instruct him in the art of 
minimizing desire, and in two days she 
had his answer: 

“Thanks. Coming.” 

When he came, they had great fun 
out of their interview wherein, in solemn 
compact, he was admitted into indetermi- 
nate partnership in cottage life and ex- 
penses. 

“If you don’t eat too outrageous 
much,” Evelyn told him, “I think we can 
keep your share down to about three dol- 
lars a week. I’m the landed proprietor, 
and in lieu of rent, Aunt Dodd does a 
lion’s share of the housework. You may 
recompense me for your shelter by going 
up the mountain after milk and down to 
town after the mail and the meat, and 
making yourself generally useful.” 

So, while Billy Blessing, wondering, 
saw Dick’s precious cocktail set and his 
fourteen sofa pillows and seventeen rusty 
sword and pike blades, packed and stored, 
and while Bickerdyke’s Guard spoke, 
in awed whispers, about Dickie’s fluke, 
there was a prodigious literary activity in 
and about the small cottage on the bluff. 

Dick was getting on famously. “It’s 
an ideal place to write,” he declared, after 
a month’s work, “but it isn’t the place 
that matters so much, after all, and it 
isn’t even the freedom from the beastly 
grind. It’s having some one by you, day 
in and day out, who takes a lot of inter- 
est in what you’re doing,—some one to 
read each chapter to and discuss it with, 
as you write it; some one who knows when 
you’ve turned a neat phrase or rounded 
out a consistent character sketch, and 
when you’ve fallen down and need an- 
other try. That’s what makes writing 
easy and a joy, Evelyn, and that’s why, 


if my book’s a success, I shall lay it all to 
you!” 

The flush of pure pleasure that mount- 
ed to Evelyn’s cheek and brow was vastly 
becoming. Dick often told himself that 
he had never half realized, in the old days, 
how very pretty Evelyn was. 

And she? Ah, well! For four years she 
had been rigorously inviting her soul 
in the peace of complete isolation ; for four 
years she had known no greater joy than 
the echoing of vesper bells over Old Mis- 
sion cafion, the shimmering of the Pacific 
under the full moon, the blossoming of 
the orange trees, as for a great bridal, and 
the triumph of waking, strong and free, 
in her white bed of a golden morning. 

For a while it had been sufficient to let 
overstrained nerves relax and a fretted 
soul find peace,—-sufficient to watch the 
sunsets and sniff the odor of countless 
blossoms and eat of the bounty of the 
good earth, newly gathered. 

But by and by, when the novelty had 
worn off this quiet life and every nerve 
and fiber of her had settled to it as if no 
other life were possible for her, or ever 
could be, then came this man, who seemed 
young to her because he had about him 
the youthful energy of unrest; and she 
was old, she came to reflect, presently, be- 
cause she had ceased to fret for freedom 
and had found it in renunciation. 

She had never quite realized, until he 
came, how little productive these four 
years had been. They had slipped by so 
softly, in the sylvan peace, that they had 
left her almost as they had found her,— 
dreaming. 

Startled, she came to see the danger 
that beset her,—the danger of desire too 
much denied, of fret too fully banished, of 
contemplation that takes the place of 
creation. Her own work, that had ab- 
sorbed her so tyrannously in the weeks 
between Richard’s going and his coming 
again, failed to satisfy her now, and she 
threw her energies unreservedly into his 
novel,—planning, discussing, advising, 
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approving, stimulating. In the old news- 
paper days she had been wont to do this 
same thing with all the boys, and had 
been an immense favorite in consequence. 
True, her own work had often suffered 
while she advised Billy Blessing about the 
most dramatic way to set forth a good 
story, or debated with Oliver the merits of 
a new book, before he wrote his review of 
it, or read and revised the “special” of 
some timid beginner, before it was set be- 
neath the Sunday editor’s terrible eye. 
She had upbraided herself, more than 
once, for her prodigal expenditure of 
precious energy on other people’s con- 
cerns, but it had its returns, of no mean 
sort, and after four years of frank, un- 
disturbed devotion to her own ruthers, 
she was thoroughly enjoying the long 
summer days given over to what they 
called “making Dickie famous.” 

There were days when Dick’s writing 
fever lapsed, and he would fain have gone 
a-picnicking in Sycamore Cafion or 
among the live oaks on Hope Ranch, or 
followed a mountain trail, all day, on a 
hired saddle horse, or played like a lively 
young porpoise in the gentle surf of the 
long, level beach. But Evelyn was inex- 
orable, foreseeing the Fall, when visions 
of the stir and movement of the great 
metropolitan life Dick was accustomed 
to, would haunt him, and Santa Barbara 
would begin to pall, and the novel that 
was to make him famous would have to 
stand aside, unfinished, in favor of the 
life that made him glad. 

And so she kept him goaded to his task, 
using a thousand wiles to keep him from 
suspecting her attitude, and when Octo- 
ber came, the novel was ready for pub- 
lication. 

“J don’t think I'll have any trouble 
placing it,” Dick had told her. “You 
know how the publishers are—always 
always looking around for the chaps who 
seem likely to do anything and encourag- 
ing them to try. I’ve had half-a-dozen 
men, from as many big houses, say to me, 
‘Bainbridge, why don’t you write a book?” 
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And when I said I might, some day, they 
urged me, ‘Well, send it to us when you 
do.’ ” 

So they debated the respective merits 
of different publishers and had no little 
difficulty in deciding where to offer the 
book first. At length it was despatched, 
and Evelyn had a restless author on her 
hands for six weeks. 

“Go to work on something else,” she 
urged him; “when this book scores 
there’ll be a demand for your work and 
you won’t have anything to meet it with.” 

“Can’t do it,” said Dick, decidedly, 
“I’m written out, and besides, suspense 
makes me too nervous to do anything 
else.” 

By that time Evelyn would fain have 
returned to her own neglected writing. 
She had a new zest for it, now. When 
there had been nothing in all the world 
for her to do, but her own will, she had 
found the will curiously feeble. It was 
like her old newspaper days when she 
could always think out beautiful poems 
and romances when the copy about a 
charity ball was due, but chewed her un- 
obedient pen for hours, without a thought, 
when her desk was clear of duty and time 
hung heavy on their hands. Since she 
came to Santa Barbara she had not so 
longed to write as in those weeks when 
Dick was absorbing her every energy. 

But it was a bigger task to take care 
of Dick, idle, than it had been to keep 
him busy, and her work soust wait. 

Those were the days when they explored 
Sycamore Cajion and followed unending 
mountain trails and exhausted the possi- 
bilities of Santa Barbara over and over 
again. 

Dick wouldn’t listen, in these days, to 
any suggestion of the Old Mission and 
its garden of peace. 

“Seems like the sight o’ those sluggish 
old fellows, expecting nothing but death 
and the glory beyond the grave, would 
set me crazy,” he said, on one of his cross- 
est days. 

On election night, early in November, 


























he reached the limit of his ability to suffer 
in silence. 

“IT want to be wedged in the terrible 
jam in Park Row or Madison Square,” 
he wailed. “I want to hear ten thousand 
tin horns tooting, and see the flashlights 
play. I want to be in the awful mélée in 
the telegraph room at midnight. Gosh! 
football’s tame, compared to it! I want 
an assignment to go over in the lobby of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel and find the man- 
ager of the victorious party and get an 
interview from him, and be blowed to 
cigars and a whole tubful of cham- 
pagne! Oh, I want to walk along Broad- 
way when the theaters are letting out, 
and I know where I want to go to eat 
crabmeat a la Maryland and drink a bot- 
tle of Sauterne.” 

Evelyn’s eyes grew wistful, too, but 
“Hush!’? she commanded, “aren’t you 
ashamed? You can’t go back—you can’t, 
—do you hear? Not till you’ve scored! 
If you go back now, it’s surrender. If you 
wait, you go in triumph.” 

Thus she kept him from eating his 
heart out. 

“If you go back now,” she said, “Billy 
and Phil and all the boys’ll say, ‘Why, 
here’s poor old Dick! Had a fluke with 
the Old Man. What you going to do 
now, Dickie? And if you wait, they'll 
say, ‘Foxy Dickie! Chucked the Row 
and made yourself famous’ !”’ 

The first week in December the manu- 
script came back. With it was a note. 

“Dear Mr. Bainbridge,” it said, “‘it is 
with much pleasure that we have read 
your novel, and we thank you heartily for 
giving us the opportunity. We find, how- 
ever, that it is not available for our pres- 
ent purposes. To be quite frank with you, 
our readers find in it an aloofness quite 
unexpected in your werk. It seems to us 
to lack the vividness, the dash and 
swing and the flavor of humanity at close 
range, which we have admired in your 
newspaper sketches. We shall, however, 
be very glad if you will allow us to see 
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anything else you may have, now or in 
future time, for publication.” 

Dick had read the letter in the express 
office. She was on the bluff road, carry- 
ing a basket of eggs from a neighbor’s, 
when he overtook her. In silence he hand- 
ed her the letter. She laid down her basket 
and read, holding the sheet, which the 
wind fluttered, with both hands. 

Richard picked up the basket of eggs 
and started on. In a few. moments she 
overtook him, and he saw that she had 
been crying. But by tacit consent it was 
no subject, just then, for three-cornered 
discussion, and Aunt Dodd stood in the 
kitchen door waiting for the eggs. 

“You’d be a good one to send to seek 
trouble,” she commented grimly to 
Evelyn, who started guiltily. 

“Why ??? 

“Because you'd be a long time getting 
back with it,” was the rejoinder. 

“Don’t you two be late for supper,” she 
called after them, as she saw them going 
down the road in the direction of the old 
Mission. 

When they came to Evelyn’s bit of 
boulder she sat down and buried her face 
in her hands. This was the cruelest thing 
she had ever suffered. 

“You ought to curse the day you ever 
came up here and found me,” she said, 
bitterly. 

“Why, Evelyn,” remonstrated Richard, 
trying to put a very cheerful face on the 
matter; “I’m astonished at you! What’s 
one publisher’s letter, I’d like to know?” 

“That isn’t it.” She sat up very 
straight now and there was a deep flush 
in her cheeks and a strange flash in her 
eyes. 

“T know how much one opinion’s worth; 
but that isn’t it. You came here kind of 
cross and sore, and I stirred you up; I 
made you lose your job. It wasn’t enough 
that I had wasted four years of my own 
life——I had to spoil your life for you, 
too.” 

Richard had all the healthy American 
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masculine’s horror of a scene, and he 
stood mutely miserable under the torrent 
of self-reproach with which Evelyn was 
overwhelming herself. 

“Please, Evelyn,” was all he could say, 
holding out a hand as if to defend him- 
self from the hurt of her despair. 

By and by she lifted a very wet face 
from her hands and sat looking, not at 
Dick, but out to sea, with tear-shining 
eyes. 

“I’ve been wrong, all wrong,” she said, 
with intense conviction. “The real things 
are done by the people who stick by their 
daily grind, and not by those who go off 
and make a business of inviting their 
souls. People must just be true, and some 
day when they’re least expecting it, suc- 
cess comes to them. I wouldn’t care so 
much about having made the mistake for 
myself, but it kills me to think I made it 
for you, too.” 

“Evelyn,” said Richard, very gently 
but very soberly, “I didn’t want you to 
say these things,—I tried to stop you, 
but I couldn’t. The truth is, I’ve learned 
more in these months here with you than I 
ever learned in all my life before, if I 
know myself. I’ve learned what there is 
in this,”—indicating with a wave of his 
arm the sea and the mountains and the 
valleys fragrant with orange blossoms,— 
“and I’ve learned what there is in that,”— 
pointing eastward in the direction of the 
familiar turmoil and routine. “And 
most of all,” he went on, stopping in his 
restless pacing to lay a hand very awk- 
wardly but very tenderly on the girl’s 
bowed head, “I’ve learned what there is in 
love, Evelyn. You,—you can’t say that 
any disappointment is worth counting if 


a man has learned that, can you? Can 
you?” he repeated insistently, as Evelyn 
did not reply. 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” he went on, “whether 
this particular book is going to succeed 
or fail, but I do know that if I ever suc- 
ceed it’ll be because of what has happened 
to me right here in these months. I’m go- 
ing back to New York to take up my work 
again, and I don’t think [’m going to 
fail. I can’t fail,’ he cried, putting his 
hand under Evelyn’s chin and raising her 
face so she could not evade his look, half 
pleading, half sweet mastery, “I can’t 
fail, because I’m going to take you back 
with me,and we’re going to work together, 
always, always. Come!” And he held out 
his hands to her. She gave him both of 
hers and he caught them in his close, 
warm grasp and pulled her to her feet be- 
side him. The early December sunset had 
tinged the quiet Pacific with crimson 
light, and the vesper bell of the Francis- 
cans thrilled the clear air as on that first 
night of his coming to Santa Barbara. 

Evelyn said nothing, but there was a 
divinely sweet acquiescence in the little 
gesture with which she laid her hands in 
his, and the tears through which her eyes 
shone were happy tears, he knew. 

When they felt at last that they must 
leave their hallowed spot or incur Aunt 
Dodd’s ire by being late to tea, Evelyn 
smiling up at him with the transfiguring 
smile of the woman who knows Love, said: 

“Tt was here, wasn’t it, that you found 
me and asked me what I was doing and I 
told you I was having my ruthers. But 
I wasn’t! I only thought I was. My 
ruthers are where you are, Dick.” 
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THE STUNT OF THE NEWS STAND 


A LITERARY VAUDEVILLE 


By Frank Crane 


kind permission, I will now give you 

a few imitations of popular periodi- 

cals, showing how each and every one 

would treat the facts generously loaned 
for this occasion by Mother Goose : 


| ina and gentlemen: With your 


“Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling arter.” 


THE STRAND 
(AND OTHER ENGLISH THINGS ) 


It was in Bloomsbury, about eighteen 
minutes’ walk from Covent Garden, in 
the modest chambers which he had secured 
from the buxom Mrs. Tibbets, that Jack 
lounged one dismal afternoon toward the 
close of the season, and sipped his whiskey 
and water and smoked a pipe with Lord 
Reginald Vainsworthy. 

“Come down to Sudbury and shoot with 
me, Jack,” said his noble guest. 

“T can’t, old man. The whole thing is 
such a deuced bore, don’t you know. Di- 
rectly I get with those Reypinzy fellows 
I’m knocked up.” 

Jack yawned. Then he added: “Be- 
sides, I’m booked to go with Jill to-mor- 
row.” 

“Jill!” exclaimed Reggie, and went 
white. The mention of that name always 
made him cold. His lips twitched as if 
from pain. His clean-cut features seemed 
to be of marble. One might, for a mo- 
ment, have thought him to be the ice-man. 

Without trusting himself to reply, he 
sprang into a hansom and was whirled 
away toward Eastcheap. 

“Oh, very well!” said Jack. 


The next morning after this memorable 
scene, Jack, smartly dressed in a frock 
coat and silk hat, and a waistcoat that 
spoke for itself, walked with Jill up the 
hawthorne path that leads by Semscote- 
on-the-Wye, past Barnstable Manor, to 
the well at the summit of Upson Downs, 
etc., etc. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Everything is beautiful, says Emerson, 
when we get it at the right distance. The 
subtle influence of modern life, interpene- 
trated as it is by German thought and the 
evasive tincture of Brahmanic literature, 
can not, however, be justly said to com- 
pensate one for those involuntary lapses 
which constitute the price of culture. It 
was this thought that passed through the 
subconsciousness of Jill, as she removed 
her glasses and laid down the fresh vol- 
ume of Maeterlinck. She felt unconscious- 
ly, yet irresistibly, drawn by one of those 
three-quarter influences that divide the 
will from the sensibility, and impinge so 
delicately upon the inner self that only 
those carefully trained minds, born by 
the crystal waters of the Back Bay, and 
endowed with that intellectual instinct 
that is only found in New England,— 
only such minds can feel. One might say 
that they alone can sense this, who can 
follow the involved sentences herewith 
given, and can tell what the Sam Jones 
all this has to do with the story, etc., ete. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE 


How little we think, in our moments of 
pleasure, of the consequences of our 
deeds! And little, indeed, did Ji i reflect 
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upon the sorrow and grief that her 
thoughtless acts were to bring upon her, 
as she tied a bit of blue ribbon about her 
neck, and, kissing her mother good-by, 
ran down the walk to the gate, her silvery 
laugh resounding so gay, so innocently, 
so sweetly! “Ha! ha! ha!” she trilled. 
Her mother stood in the doorway, watch- 
ing her dear lamb, and saying to herself: 

“Ah! Jill is so care-free, so light- 
minded! How I wish she would pay more 
heed to the lessons and precepts which 
.both I and her Sabbath-School teacher 
have endeavored to inculcate! Jill is a 
dear girl. It’s too bad she bites her nails !”” 

As Jill tripped merrily onward, the 
thought came to her—and how often do 
serious thoughts come to us in our most 
careless moments !—that perhaps any mo- 
ment might be her next, etc., ete. 


HEARST’S PAPERS 


ELOPED AND SUICIDED—SCANDAL IN SOCIETY— 
BEAUTIFUL MADELINE JILL, OF WEST 
FOURTH STREET, IN STRANGE ACCIDENT— 
PROMINENT CLUBMAN IMPLICATED. 


Miss Madeline Jill, a beautiful society 
leader, who resides in the palatial resi- 
dence at 4267 West Fourth Street, had a 
serious accident yesterday on Tower hill. 
She fell down the steps that lead from the 
fountain to the road. Her knee was hurt, 
but not seriously. A young man, of whom 
the police know no more than that his first 
name was Jack, fell down the same steps 
a short time before. Suspicion strongly 
points to elopement. There are also dark 
hints of murder and treason. The public 
may expect soon to hear the fair name of 
some of our most respectable people 
dragged into the police courts. The par- 
ties implicated refused to be interviewed, 
but the American representative got the 
whole story from a negro janitor. As we 
have no photograph of the guilty couple, 
we publish the one we used last week of 
the couple that suicided in Saginaw, 
which will do just as well. 


Later: It has since been discovered, ex- 
clusively by the American, that this whole 
story has no foundation in fact. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


In the gathering twilight of a senuous 
October evening, while the eagles swung 
high over Asnebumskit peak, and somber 
Wachusett loomed darkly in the distance, 
an aged couple might have been seen 
slowly wending their way up the slope of 
Mount Tom. 

Arriving at the hotel at the top, they 
filled their pail with water drawn from 
the faucet in the hotel kitchen, for which 
the manager charged them two dollars 
and a half, as the summer rates were on, 
and then showed them the table where 
President McKinley ate when he visited 
the place. 

As they went down the hill the old nan 
said: 

“I guess I’m getting kind o’ feeble, 
Jill. This hill-climbing ain’t what it used 
to be when we first began to keep com- 
pany.” 

“Why, Jack,” replied the old crone, 
“we ain’t been going together very long.” 

“No? Only sixty-three years, Jill; 
only sixty-three years! And some of 
Mary Wilkins’ folks court almost a hun- 
dred.” 

“But marrying is so serious. Young 
people shouldn’t take such a step without 
having something saved up. Maybe in a 
year or so we will have the eleven dollars 
and a half saved up, so we can pay the 
minister.” 

“Maybe.” 

Then, after a moment of silence, the 
old man straightened up and said, with a 
cackle : 

“He! he! I say, Jill. Let’s get married 
anyhow.” 

“All right,” she replied. 

It was too sudden. 

The old man’s brain reeled. He stum- 
bled and fell down, down, crashing 
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through the bushes. With a scream Jill 
precipitated herself after him. 

The next morning they were found 
locked in each other’s arms, cold and still 
in death. 

In Jack’s pocket was found nine worm- 
eaten dollars. If he had not bought that 
pail of water he would have had enough 
to get married on. His stern sense of duty 
had preferred death to dishonor, etc., etc. 


THE BLACK CAT 


I felt it in the air. There was an op- 
pressive something that seemed to weigh 
upon me as a nameless horror, when I 
stepped from my concealment by the mill, 
and, carefully inspecting my weapons, 
went to keep the appointment I had made 
with Jill. For some wholly unaccountable 
reason she had asked me to go with her 
that night at one o’clock to the top of the 
dark hill, which lies beyond the wood, and 
fetch a pail of water. Every incident of 
that terrible time is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory. I recall, as distinctly 
as if it had been yesterday, instead of the 
day before, the shadow of a skulking form 
which I saw as I passed the graveyard. 
And I ought to have been warned by the 
gleam of a gun-barrel among the bushes 
by the jail; but I was young in those 
days, and a dare-devil. Besides, I loved 
her, I loved her madly enough to do any- 
thing. Had Jill asked me, I would even 
have gone at that unearthly hour and got 
her a mug of Pe-ru-na, instead of a pail 
of water, etc., etc. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Jill stood for a moment, balancing a 
rose petal upon her finger tip. She looked 
at it, as it perched there like a pink but- 
terfly ; but now and again the long, silken 
lashes would lift and a glance would dart 
toward Jack, which, it is needless to say, 
threw that badly-smitten young man into 
dire confusion. She looked so like spring 
incarnate, as she stood there, in her pale 


taffeta gown, edged with moire antique, 
and caught at the waist with Valenciennes 
lace, and the front cut bias, and ail 
trimmed with scarlet chiffon, let into the 
gore with double decollete box pleating. 

One could see at a glance that she would 
never eat pie with a knife. And to Jack 
she was a revelation. He was handsome 
and strong. He looked just like the young 
men in the ready-made-clothing advertise- 
ments ; only he did not hold a cigarette in 
his fingers; if he had, he could not have 
gotten into this story, as no cigarettes are 
allowed in our columns as a beverage. We 
find it bad for our circulation. 

Up the hill they went, up into the sun- 
light, up into the Fruehlingszeit, up into 
the glad freshness of youth, up toward 
where the trees waved their welcoming 
branches at the hill-top, up, up, uppy, 


etc., ete. 


THE SMART SET, TOWN TOPICS, 
ETC. 

“No?” 

“Well, of course. I—” 

There was an embarrassing pause. 

“Go on,” she said, demurely. 

“On?” he said, his voice coming husk- 
ily. “On? How can I go on? This must 
cease? Then he added, almost in a whis- 
per: “For Clara’s sake!’ 

“Oh, yes,” she said, pursing her lips. 
“T had forgotten Clara.” 

She dug her parasol into the sand. 

She was flirting with another woman’s 
husband. She was trying to make up her 
mind whether to run away with him or 
with some other man. It never occurred 
to her to be decent. 

“Are you going?” she asked. 

He caught up the pail in a frenzy. 
Grasping her hand with a passionate 
grip that broke the bones, he jerked her 
arm, dislocating it at the shoulder, and 
dragged her after him. 

“Yes,” he hissed. “I am going—now! 
I love you. If we must part, we will gc 
together.” 

She stumbled and fell. He released hei 
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hand, grabbed her by the hair and trailed 
her after him as he loped up the hill. 

She felt hurt. Yet she smiled and said 
to herself : 

“Ah! this is love! It certainly must be 
the real, real thing! Algernon could not 
love so.” 

Algernon was her husband. 

At the hill-top they met Mrs. Grundy. 

“Jack,” she said, “think of your child.” 

The man paled. Then he threw the 
pail away witl an imprecation. His eyes 
grew horny. He fell down the hill, and 
went home and bought Clara a new wash- 
board. 

“Alicia Vere de Willson-Hotchkiss,” 
said Mrs. Grundy, as she turned severely 
to the woman, “how can you drag a man 
after you like that?” 

“T wasn’t dragging him. He was drag- 
ging me.” 

“Don’t quibble. You know it was you. 
It is always the woman. Think of your 
set. If you can’t be good, be careful!” 

So Alicia fell down the hill, too, and 
went home, and throwing her arms around 
her poodle’s neck sobbed out the whole 
miserable story. 

“T have only you left now, Fido,” she 
said, etc., etc. 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


Nearer and nearer they came. 

The boy detective crouched in the 
shrubbery and fondled his revolvers. 

Nearer still. 

Nearer. 

The moon shone brightly, and by its 
light he could see their faces. 

The woman was Jill. Her face was 
deathly pale. 

The man was that accursed T. C. 
Monte, the society villain. 

She was pleading with him to let her 
go back to home and mother. 

“No,” he answered. “I have you now 
in my power, girl. I shall make you get 
me drink. Drink! I must have drink !” 

“Spare me,” she sobbed. 


He raised his hand to strike her, to 
strike the face that, like a pure angel, was 
turned imploringly to his. 

Jack, the boy detective, also saw that 
face. It was the face of the woman he 
loved. 

Yes, the stern heart of the cool, daring 
detective was touched. 

He ground his teeth. 

Then he arose from the ground and 
carefully aimed his rapid-fire Gatling 
gun at the villain, at the same time cover- 
ing him with two revolvers, and also level- 
ing at him a mountain howitzer, the lan- 
yard of which he held in his teeth. 

The villain doubled up his fist. 

It descended to within one inch of the 
girl’s pallid countenance. 

Then all of Jack’s things went off. 

The next morning when they found the 
villain they thought they had discovered 
an abandoned lead mine. 

The girl turned. 

“Who are you?” she inquired. 

Jack leaped from his ambush, jerked 
off his false whiskers, and stood before 
her. 

“Jack Hinshaw!” she cried, “the boy 
detective! Yes, with you I will go and get 
a pail of water, for I well know how noble, 
how grand you are,” etc., etc. 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents Mr. and Mrs. Jack N. Jill, of 36 
Pawpaw Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. 
Jill writes: 

“Dear Doctor Hoofstettler: I can not 
be grateful enough to you for the hap- 
piness you have brought into our once 
clouded home by your Specific and your 
Green Tablets. My first husband was a 
fireman in Company Six, and last year 
him and me had a most deplorable time. 
I must tell you about it. A fire alarm had 
sounded, and my husband had to run at 
once. According to the rules a fireman is 
required to drop everything at the sound 
of the alarm. So he dropped the baby he 
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was holding and the poor thing fell into 
the grate and was badly burnt. I immedi- 
ately applied your Specific, as per direc- 
tions, and the child almost froze to death. 
As my husband did not return, I got wor- 
ried and went to find out if he was hurt. 
Arrived at the fire, I found my man bat- 
tling bravely with the flames. He was in 
the act of going up the hill to get a pail 
of water. I went with him, as I think 
every woman’s place is by her husband’s 
side. We got the water and started down 
the hill, when my husband slipped and 
fell plum to the bottom of the hill. It was 
a great shock to my nerves, which are not 
strong, and I fell also. My husband was 
instantly killed. I took two of your Green 
Tablets every other day, and in six months 
I got another husband. I write this testi- 
monial entirely unsolicited, and simply in 
the interest of suffering womanhood. To 
all women I would say, ‘Just write to Doc- 
tor Hoffstettler and describe your symp- 
toms.’ This world can never sufficiently 
reward you for the good you are doing 
with your Specific and Green Tablets,” 
etc., etc. 


FROM THE OUTLOOK 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JACK AND 
JILL 
By Jacob Breeze 


(Mr. Breeze is pre-eminently qualified 
to tell the story given below, as he was a 
school-mate of the president, and also 
once knew a nephew of Henry Ward 
Beecher. ) 

I was sitting on the veranda one morn- 
ing in the early spring feeding Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s cat, when a portly yet slender 
gentleman passed by. 

“Do you know who that is?” inquired 
Carroll D. Wright. 

I did not. 

“That,” said Mr. Wright, “is Lorado 
Taft, famous as a sculptor, and also as 
the architect of the Philippine republic, 
who is well known to be leading a double 
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life, now being Chicago’s chief artist and 
now acting as secretary of state. He is 
frequently seen with John D. Rockefel- 
ler and James Hazen Hyde.” 

I thought of the poor, of those who 
have nothing to eat but food, and a song 
came to my memory, a song I had heard 
sung often in the slums before I was a 
self-made man, and before I knew how 
this half of the world lives off of the other 
half. It ran: 


“T’d rather be an Irishman 
Than be a Belgian hare.” 


“Belgian hare” is patois for billionaire. 
But I did not reply to Mr. Wright. 

It was at that moment that I descried 
Jack Astor and the Russian countess, Jill, 
going up the hill. I saw some other peo- 
ple with them, but they were not cele- 
brated enough to appear in this periodi- 
cal. I tried to see if I couldn’t hook them 
on to some celebrity, but failed. 

I dwell upon these incidents in order 
that I may bring home to the reader’s 
mind some of those marvellous common- 
places which I,” etc., ete. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Jack pushed up his sombrero and 
mopped his brow with a red handkerchief 
which he drew from his hip pocket. Then 
he fired three shots from his Smith and 
Wesson, and waited. While he was wait- 
ing he picked his teeth with his bowie- 
knife. 

Soon a horseman appeared over the 
brow of the hills of the Colorado Maduro, 
where the Claro dips into some other thing 
with a cigar-box Spanish name. The 
horseman was a woman. She galloped to- 
ward him, and reining up her broncho 
until it sat on its haunches like a dog ask- 
ing for bread, she cried: 

“Hullo, Jack!’ 

She was crude, but she had that rare, 
underdone sweetness that is only found in 
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the wide reaches of the Vuelta Abajo dis- 
trict, and in Owen Wister. 

Jack flushed. But he never four- 
flushed. “What do you say, gal, to a race 
up the hill to get a pail o’ water?” 

“T call you,”’ she said in her pretty way, 
and she struck her spurs into her steed. 

Away they flew over the cacti and the 
rattlesnakes, while the azure mountains 
stood still in their lofty inertia. 

Without abating her speed Jill unslung 
her pail and dashing it into the spring, 
withdrew it dripping level full. Wheel- 
ing they turned and dashed down the 
hill. 

Jack’s horse stumbled and threw him 
down a canyon a hundred yards deep. In 
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a moment, with quick presence of mind, 
the girl fell after him. 

He picked himself up and looked dazed. 

“Jill!” he cried, “you here!” 

“You bet!” she answered. “And never 
spilled a drop of the water.” 

She handed him the bucket, still level 
full. He took it and drank it at one gulp. 
He was so strong. 

“Gal,” he said, “you’re a brick. You’re 
the one woman in the world for me.” 

He drew her to him, and there, amid the 
howling of the coyotes, with no one nigh 
except Seton Thompson-Ernest, he kissed 
her on the head. 

“Go and get another bucket full,” he 
said. “Yes—for you,” she murmured. 


“BEYOND” 
By Louise Chandler Moulton 


az many times has shone the morning sun 
On this so lonesome world bereft of thee— 
And still I wonder, with each day begun, 
Can any sun shine from its sky for me? 


Dost thou watch some far dawn, and wish good cheer 
To glad new friends who meet thee on thy way, 
Or, by the past compelled, dost thou draw near 
And whisper old words on this new-born day? 


I can not see thee, for my eyes are blind— 
My ears are deaf to unaccustomed speech; 
Vainly I grope an outstretched hand to find— 

Why didst thou go so far beyond my reach? 
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AS American passed when John 
Hay, Secretary of State, in the thick of 
his duties, suddenly, without dread, resigned 
the gift of life. It is with pride and affec- 
tion that his countrymen set themselves to 
the reverent task of appraising his worth as 
a statesman and as a man of letters. He was 
born in the West—at Salem, Indiana, in 
1838—of what Mr. Lincoln would have 
termed “plain people.’”’ His education was 
concluded at Brown University, and he was 
admitted to the Illinois bar, and then be- 
came, by a most fortuitous circumstance, one 
of Abraham Lincoln’s secretaries. He en- 
joyed the confidence of both Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, and at the conclusion of the 
war entered upon those diplomatic duties, 
which were, in their long continuance and 
their variety, to give him his extraordinary 
knowledge of foreign affairs. This expe- 
rience, beyond all peradventure, made him 
the legitimate candidate for the ambassador- 
ship at the Court of St. James, and later, for 
Secretary of State, at a time when America 
was emerging from its proud and gallant 
boyhood, and assuming the responsibilities 
and complexities which are the burden of 
manhood. 

Beyond the power of any such experience 
to fit him for these high duties, however, 
was his passionate Americanism. To be an 
American is not an accident of birth. It 
is—to paraphrase a well-known saying—a 
condition of mind. John Hay was of those 
who come forth from the loins of the nation. 
He knew its deepest hopes, felt its pas- 
sions, longed, in his strength and native 
wisdom, to save the people from the conse- 
quences of their own follies. He could set 
himself against the current of their en- 
thusiasm or their prejudice when his more 
far-reaching mind warned him that such op- 





position was judicious. He was of those 
who can be trusted. He was of those who 
can carry the anxieties of a people, realize 
himself to be their representative, and not 
break in the hour of exigency. Such quali- 
ties belong only to the great—to leaders— 
to men who can rule alone. What the penal- 
ties of such qualities are, the great have not 
told. It is only by intuition that the ordi- 
nary man may surmise something of their 
loneliness, their sense of burden, their sad 
courage and their sources of help. John 
Hay was not a man to require props. He 
held toward the world an open and courte- 
ous mind—the mind of a diplomat who was, 
at the same time, a man of heart, with prin- 
ciples of justice and equity as the sub- 
structure of his character. These fine and 
serious abilities were fortunately lightened 
by a charming fancy, by literary taste and 
a power of literary creation, and a facility 
for sociability which made him brilliant in 
any society. 

He had the tremendous satisfaction of 
playing an initial part in a number of the 
nation’s most significant diplomatic epi- 
sodes. His services were given to his coun- 
try in his youth, at the time when it was 
menaced with partition. They were hers in 
the day when she emerged from her isola- 
tion into relations not only with Europe but 
with the Orient. His good sense and firm- 
ness of diplomatic policy saved her from an 
embroglio with the mother country, Eng- 
land. His astuteness prevented her from 
being crowded out of commercial relations 
with Japan and with China. His firm re- 
sistance of popular passion preserved dip- 
lomatic courtesy during the Boer war and 
during the struggle of Japan and Russia. 

In literature Mr. Hay holds an honor- 
able place. Had his talents been less varied, 
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he would have concentrated on literary 
work and would probably have won great 
distinction. As it is, the fascinating pages 
of “Castilian Days” will long endear him 
to lovers of graceful writing, and the “Pike 
County Ballads” will live with the poems of 
Bret Harte in the affections of the people. 
He never realized his literary ambitions, 
however. He loved the poetic and scholarly 
atmosphere. Circumstances made him a 
man of action. The humor and simplicity 
of a many-sided character betrayed him into 
the jocular and homely work which possibly 
his more fastidious taste regretted. But he 
need not have regretted “Jim Bludsoe” and 
“Little Breeches.” They were the outcome 
of the time, of his association with Lincoln, 
his knowledge of the heroism of common 
men, and his appreciation of the work of 
Bret Harte. They were a part of that very 
Americanism which ripened and came to 
full and beautiful fruit, making him strong 
to uphold the dignity and the integrity of 
his country in the hour when she entered 
into relations with other world-powers. 

Oh, the mystic compost of the soul! 
What ingredients are compounded to make 
it wonderful and effective! What a curious 
and marvelous and yet simple thing is the 
soul of a man like John Hay, artist, gentle- 
man, statesman, traveler, friend, man 
emerged from the homely village, full of 
neighborly thoughts that culminated in a 
world-diplomacy, including, as far as might 
be, all men in that brotherhood! What 
dreams and what practicalities, what re- 
straint and what action, what development 
of self and yet what unconsciousness of 
self! No contribution that a man can make 
to the world is so enduring as the mere 
contribution of himself, the enrichment and 
fulfillment of himself! No pleasure can 
transcend in its nobility that which one has 
in thinking on the life of a man successful 
in the true sense of the word, a man who 
did well by himself, by his friend, by his 
love and by his country. 


ANY have been our visitors from for- 
eign shores, and wondrous have been 
the comments made upon us of the “States.” 
We have passed through every shade of re- 
sentment, amusement, humility and pride, 
and have long since learned to dread the 
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brisk Frenchman with his note-book, and the 
much-traveled Englishman with his conde- 
scension and his intelligent inquisitiveness. 
But recently, a Parisian has visited us who 
has the trained eye of the realist. He sees 
us as we are, has some understanding of 
what we wish to be, and bears no malice 
toward his entertainers—rather a rare thing, 
by the way. M. Jules Huret is the name of 
this intuitive gentleman, whose book, “From 
San Francisco to New York,” published in 
French, is reaching Americans through 
translations published in a daily newspaper. 
One of his brilliant letters has been devoted 
to Dowie the Incomparable, and while Dowie 
has sharpened the point of many a satiric 
pen, never has he been set forth in all his 
amazing absurdity, quite to the life, as by 
this Frenchman. 

“To know that such a man could exist,” 
he cries, “would dare to exist in the twenti- 
eth century—above all, that it should be pos- 
sible to find in Chicago, the most positive 
and the most mercantile city in America, ten 
thousand human beings enslaved, dominated, 
subjugated by the inscrutable audacity of 
this man—I think, passes the bounds of Eu- 
ropean comprehension !” 

He explains Dowie at length, enters into 
the history of the “Commercial Apostle,’’ and 
presents the public with this little etching: 

“This new Messiah is fifty-seven years 
old. He is a little man, corpulent. He is 
bald, but his face is covered with a long, 
white, patriarchal beard which extends up to 
his little, piercing, fascinating eyes, in which 
can be read the instinct of domination of a 
sly charlatan. His voice is strong and clear, 
his words colored, and his discourse strewn 
with metaphors and biblical images, fre- 
quently, in imitation of the prophets, with 
imprecation and abuse. His physical force 
and his mental activity are equally extraor- 
dinary. He works twenty or twenty-four 
hours at a time, and compares himself to a 
new St. Paul.” 

Never has the startling career of the lat- 
ter-day prophet been described in terms so 
dramatic and yet so fit as those employed by 
M. Huret. The founding of Zion, the de- 
velopment of the city, the installation of the 
industries, the system of tax, the manner of 
worship, are all graphically e«plained. 

“The religious service,’ comments M. 
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Huret, “is conducted in the midst of grandi- 
ose surroundings, and an attempt is made to 
make it most impressive. A procession com- 
posed of a choir of five hundred to seven 
hundred children clothed in ample white 
robes is formed in the vestibule of the audi- 
torium and advances little by little in de- 
scending the tiers to arrive at the scene. 
There the children begin to sing, accom- 
panied by the deep tones of the organ. The 
deacons, also clothed in white robes, follow 
the choir. At last, with slow steps, bald pate, 
his long, venerable beard covering his breast, 
with an inspired air and magnetic eyes, 
Dowie appears, the Te Deum is’ sung, and 
the prophet begins his discourse. . 
He roars, questions his audience, and cries 
from time to time, while throwing his fas- 
cinating glance on the people: 

“Do you believe in me? Am I Elijah?’ 
and he will repeat frenziedly: ‘Am I really 
Elijah?’ 

“And the excited auditors, hypnotized by 
the magnetic power of the apostle, cry out: 

“*Yes, yes, you are Elijah! You are 
really Elijah!’ ” 





Ut 
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HENRY PHIPPS 
Who has given a million dollars for the erection of model 
tenement houses for the poor 


Me: Henry Phipps, who recently gave a 
million dollars to build improved tene- 
ment houses in New York City, is by birth a 
Philadelphian. His education was soon over, 
as far as schooling was concerned, and he 
went to work in stores in Pittsburg, acting 
as office boy. Later he became a bookkeeper 
for Dilworth and Bidwell, spike manufac- 
turers, then a partner in the firm, which as- 
sumed the title Bidwell and Phipps. At the 
same time he entered into partnership in a 
small iron mill, and, developing extraordi- 
nary talent in this direction, he was present- 
ly associated with Thomas and Andrew Car- 
negie in iron and steel manufacture, build- 
ing up a large fortune. His benevolences are 
many, the model tenements being his latest. 


E prrsmed Brigham Bishop, the author of 
“John Brown’s Body,” “Shoo Fly, Don’t 
Bother Me,” and other songs, died at Phila- 
delphia recently. He was born in Wayne, 
Maine, June 29, 1835, and from his earliest 
youth showed a love of making: songs. 
“Johnny, Fill Up the Bowl,” was his first 
song composition, and among those which 
attained popularity were “Kitty Wells,” 
“Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall,” “Pretty as 
a Picture,” “Sweet Evalina,” and “On the 
Down Hill of Life.” 


OW John Paul Jones would have en- 

joyed the honors we are now heaping 
upon him! He was a great fighter—the lit- 
tle Commodore, but when he emerged from 
the smoke of conflict, he was five feet five 
inches of vanity—a man who~could write 
poetry as dexterously as he could handle a 
cutlass, who was as courteous to ladies as 
he was rigorous with his seamen; as punc- 
tilious about his rights as he was regardless 
of danger when danger was near. Perhaps 
we did not then consider Jones in -his prop- 
er magnitude; perhaps in those early days 
we did not realize, as he did, the need of an 
impressive navy; but things have changed, 
and we are bringing him home in the midst 
of a fleet,:and on board an iron-clad that 
would have made him happy. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady prepared a life of the Commo- 
dore some years ago, but he did not mention 
anywhere the fact that upon three occa- 
sions, James Fenimore Cooper wrote of the 
great commander: a biographical essay— 
printed in early numbers of Graham’s Maga- 
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gine, and a full account in his “Naval His- 
tory of the United States’”—a work which 
is characterized by clearness and precision, 
but which contains the humorous assertion 
that the introduction of steam will not do 
much toward revolutionizing the type of 
vessel in the service. So, too, despite the 
thin disguise, Jones peeps from the pages 
of “The Pilot.” Since then, he has figured 
in literature intermittently, his last appear- 
ance having been in “Richard Carvel.” 


ITTLE Dicky Hammond, the seven-year- 
old son of the famous mining expert, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, promises to rival 
his father in the matter of public notice. 
Already Dicky’s sayings are wide-spread. 
It seems that he felt very much neglected 
when his older brother, Jack, had typhoid 
fever recently. It impressed the child as 
being hard luck that he should remain un- 
interestingly well, and give up the center 
of the stage, as it were, to some one else. 
To his brother’s actual illness Dicky was 
resigned, but the convalescence was a sore 
trial to him, for it brought with it many 
gifts and much attention. 

But the climax was reached when Jack 
wanted some toy men-of-war to play with, 
and his father with some difficulty procured 
three very expensive models of battle ships, 
which were carried up to the invalid’s room 
by three real sailors. This was too much 
for Dicky to bear, and he cried out with 
indignation and tears, “This isn’t fair—it 
isn’t fair! I was sick in Paris once, and I 
had a doctor and a nurse and a tempera- 
ture, myself, and J nearly died, too—and 
all I ever got out of it was a damn tea set!” 


MONG other branches of professional 
and scientific work in which women have 
appeared as competitors for honors and live- 
lihood with men, is astronomy, and although 
comparatively few of them have attained 
fame by their actual discoveries, there are 
many who pursue the fascinating study and 
who find employment in the observatories of 
the world. Rather more successful than the 
average is Mrs. Williamina Paton Fleming, 
who is at the head of the Astronomical Re- 
search department of Harvard Observatory 
and the Director of the Harvard Astro- 
nomical Library. 
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MRS. WILLIAMINA PATON FLEMING 


Head of Astronomical Research Department of Harvard 
University 

Mrs. Fleming is of Scotch birth and she 
first taught in Dundee, her birthplace. She 
became assistant at the Harvard University 
in 1879 and in 1898 she was made curator 
of the astronomical photographs. She has 
charge of the astrophotographic building 
at Harvard and is assisted by a corps of 
women computors. She is well known in 
astronomical circles as a discoverer of new 
stars, variables, etcetera. 


W. see by the Mezican Herald, published 
in the ever-fascinating City of Mexico, 
that Miss Clara Driscoll, author of “The 
Girl of La Gloria,’ has been visiting in 
Mexico and preparing a novel, the scene of 
which is to be laid in the state of Coahuila. 
The story has for its hero St. Denis, a 
French cavalier and adventurer, who was a 
bona fide character and one of the pioneers 
of Texas. He led an adventurous and gal- 
lant life, and Miss ‘Driscoll has, it is said, 
given him all the adventures “coming to 
him” and added a few more in the cause of 
romance. 

Miss Driscoll is a native of Texas, and is 
held in high regard there, not so much be- 
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cause of her graceful fiction as because of 
her interest in the historical relics of her 
state. It was by her efforts that the pres- 
ervation of the Alamo and other historical 
buildings at San Antonio was made possible. 
Miss Driscoll is hardly out of her teens, but 
she has a power of initiative and a “way with 
her” which seems to make success and popu- 
larity inevitable. Her father is one of the 
richest land owners in Texas, having an im- 
mense hacienda near Corpus Christi. It was 
on this ranch that the scene of “The Girl of 
La Gloria” was placed. 


|" is a pleasure to be able to print in this 
issue of Tue Reaper, a portrait of Mr. 
Henry James, novelist. Mr. James has 
been for a quarter of a century, and re- 
mains to-day, one of the most interesting 
and provocative figures in American litera- 
ture. However much we criticize him, we, 
of America; however much we accuse him 
of trans-Atlantic ideas, it is to be noticed 
that, after all, we are careful to insist that 
he is an American. It is a fact which he 
has never entirely forgotten himself, though 
he has never got past the notion that his fel- 
low countrymen are naive and amusing, and 
when he wishes to create a character of rich 
flavor, he still feels under the necessity of 
making him an Italian, a Frenchman or an 
Englishman. He has always been diverted 
by America, and it is but fair to admit that 
he has so far canceled the debt, as to have 
diverted America in return. Like Mr. 
George Meredith, he has never bothered 
about trying to suit other people either in 
the form or the matter of his stories. His 
performances are small, in one sense, for 
he has never yet conceived a very lofty 
character, presented a noble story, or 
brought to men any real dream of beauty. 
What he has delighted to indulge himself 
in is the delicate, astute psychology of tri- 
flers. He has done this so well that it is 
unimaginable that it will ever be done better. 
He has chosen to find in men moods rather 
than policies of life. He takes them in their 
days of leisure, prodigally fitting them out 
with enough money to keep them going in 
some splendor, while he observes how they 
disport themselves without the balancing in- 
fluence of work or obligation. He takes his 


foolish men and women, gives them a quite 
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high degree of cultivation, and sets them out 
in a golden field, where he may watch them 
from some comfortable Olympus. He does 
not make them very coherent to themselves 
or to anybody else, yet he moves them 
vaguely, and brings them to their inconse- 
quent end with an art peerless in its own 
particular way. It has often been said that 
Americans are mad, and it must be admitted 
that among other forms of madness they 
have that which alienists refer to as the 
grandiose. Since the days when Mr. Mark 
Tapley visited America, with results so dis- 
astrous to himself, and heard the outpour- 
ings of our fervid eloquence, we have been 
fond of large things. We get it, no doubt, 
from our prairies, which, it will be re- 
membered, are broad. We like the high ac- 
tion, the heroic mold, the battle madness 
and the love until death. As a matter of 
fact, we are often vain, greedy, vulgar and, 
tn our own way, narrow enough. But these 
actual demonstrations of our character have 
not affected our visions, which are virgin 
pure, large as liberty, and high as heaven. 
Mr. James has always laughed at us, and 
he has sometimes done it in a way which 
we could hardly understand. The very rag 
he flaunted in our faces, seemed broidered 
with cryptic devices offensive to our dignity, 
and in our maddened rush we were, natu- 
rally enough, additionally infuriated to 
know what tantalizing thing he was saying 
in a foreign tongue. One is likely, however, 
to commit some egregious bull with a simile 
like this, and it may be as well to drop the 
subject before we reveal further how Mr. 
James has baffled us—who are so simple 
and so good. In spite of all, we expect and 
desire him to attain immortality. We are 
proud of him—proud of his sheer, amazing 
cleverness—proud of that very trans-Atlan- 
tic quality which has affronted our patriotic 
fervor—proud of the involutions of his tor- 
tuous wit, though we have sometimes found 
it both sinister and sly. Not a_light- 
bringer, James. No torch of his illumines 
for an hour the path along which we grope. 
Rather, he carries a box of ultra-fine waxen 
tapers, which, being struck upon his own 
particular box, send forth a small but fine 
glow by which we may see, if we look close, 
the perfectly delineated soul-features of 
some foolish fellow mortal. 























From a copyright photograph by Alice Boughton, New York 


HENRY JAMES 


Mr. James believes this to be his best likeness 
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Me: Henry James has, during the past 
month, been the guest at Cambridge, 
of his brother, Professor William James. 
Incidentally he has been discussing Balzac 
for the Cambridge young idea and its nat- 
ural nourishers. The beautiful afternoon 
appointed for his lecture found Sanders 
Theater so packed with eager admirers of 
the James manner, earlier or later, that sev- 
eral ladies from professorial households 
were obliged to sit on the floor! The lec- 
ture merited this humble posture, however. 
It was a truly marvelous exposition of the 
art of the novelist as exemplified in Balzac. 
No reports were taken, but certain masterful 
sentences fixed themselves permanently in 
the memory. “The poet is most the poet 
when he is preponderately lyrical. 

Balzac is as far as possible removed from a 
poet; he is not in the least lyrical. ‘ 
Essentially he is a novelist, a lover of the 
image of life. Meredith hitches 
winged horses to the vehicle of prose. 

Balzac himself is more extraordinary than 
any picture he drew. The emu- 
_ lous admirer may nearest approach him 
through the low portal of envy. 

He never throws dust in our eyes save only 
the finest gold dust. The secret of 
Balzac’s power lies in that faculty of atten- 
tion out of which we are now complacently 
educating ourselves. Whatever his 
faults they never approach failure of satu- 
ration with his idea. His is the 
art of complete representation. 

The English writer wants to make sure 
above all of your moral judgment; the 
French writer wishes, while your judgment 
waits a bit, to make sure of your spiritual 
salvation. - It all comes back to that 
respect for the liberty of the subject which 
characterizes Balzac. . There is only 
one way to master the novel and that is to 
pretend persistently that it isn’t arduous. 
Balzac succeeded best because he pretended 
most persistently.” At this point Mr. 
James indulged in some highly interesting 
generalizations to the effect that the modern 
tendency to tell a story through dramatiza- 
tion is essentially a mistake. “The drama 


and the novel are two entirely different 
forms, and whatever is right for the drama 
is pretty sure to be wrong for the novel.” 
“Foreshortening and ways of indicating 
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the lapse of time are the,two most diffi- 
cult things in novel-writing,” he then de- 
clared. “No one begins to produce the 
time effect with the authority of Balzac. 
His genius had no affinity with the blank 
space on the page or with the row of stars 
now so much in vogue. However 
other novelists may come and go,” he con- 
cluded, “Balzac always remains. He makes 
us sure that nothing counts in art but the 
excellent, that nothing exists but the super- 
lative. Balzac always remains. He is fixed 
by virtue of his weight.” 


© gone women nave probably long since 
become accustomed to the fact that the 
great heroines of the drama, of literature 
and poetry are those whose conduct, in cer- 
tain regards, would have won for them the 
deepest reproof of modern society; but they 
find it more difficult to be reconciled to the 
sneer which biographers almost always have 
for the deserted, virtuous wives of geniuses. 
One of the latest. instances of this is in 
George Brandes’ “Main Currents of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature” but recently 
from the press. Mr. Brandes is writing of 
Shelley, and speaks of his young wife, Har- 
riet Westbrook, as follows: “Exaggerated 
and mistaken chivalry led him (Shelley), at 
the age of nineteen, to elope with a school- 
girl of sixteen, named Harriet Westbrook, 
who was very much in love with him, and 
had complained to him of her father’s ill- 
treatment of her (he had forbidden her to 
love Shelley, and had tried to compel her to 
go to school!). Shelley, after various meet- 
ings with her, made his plans, carried her 
off to Scotland, and married her in Edin- 
burgh. The censure of public opinion fell 
most severely on the poet for this behavior ; 
but W. M. Rossetti’s remark is very much to 
the point, namely, that it would be interest- 
ing to know ‘what percentage of faultlessly 
Christian young heirs of opulent baronets 
would have acted like the atheist Shelley, 
and married a retired hotel-keeper’s daugh- 
ter offering herself as a mistress.” Poor 
sixteen-year-old Harriet Westbrook! What 
impudence indeed, for her to have loved a 
beautiful young poet! What a crime for 
her to have remained faithful to him, to 
have borne him children, to have killed her- 
self when his life became identified with 
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that of a young anarchist of mental splen- 
dor hardly less wonderful than his own! 
She was intolerably in the way, this modest 
woman, and must be vilified as it is the fash- 
ion to vilify the unfortunates who stand in 
the way, not of freedom of action on the 
part of genius, but of the conscience of a 
sentimental public which still maintains— 
and all the more credit to it—that its great 
men and women shall be noble in all their 
deeds. Lady Byron suffered similar vilifi- 
cation; Mrs. Lewes is darkly suspected of 
many crimes, and these unfortunates have 
many sad companions. It appears that 
plain and proper wives must get out of the 
way of genius. The public does not like to 
think about them. The biographer will have 
none of them. Their virtues are not inter- 
esting, and so many hypothetical faults will 
be invented for them, that, let them do their 
most villainous worst, they can hardly attain 
to their dark reputation. 


R. John William Streeter, the founder of 
Streeter Hospital, Chicago, and the 
author of “The Fat of the Land,” passed 
from this life during the past month, after 
a progressive illness covering more than ten 
years. For the last two years Dr. Streeter 
has been confined to his bed and has suf- 
fered from a partial paralysis, and, to pass 
the time happily, he began to write. These 
day dreams, set on paper, proved to be of 
worth, and “The Fat of the Land” found 
favor wherever it was read. Another and 
less ambitious effort followed, and then Dr. 
Streeter concentrated his remnant of 
strength upon the completion of a novel en- 
titled “John Murray,” into which he put his 
best efforts and many of his personal experi- 
ences, It is a novel of the sixties, and gives 
a stirring picture of the fever of patriotism 
that swept over the land at that time. This 
manuscript was barely corrected when the 
author was summoned from all revision. 


Aan have long been perplexed 
to know what to do with their ex-presi- 
dents. Business has seemed undignified, the 
professions rather onerous, and idleness in- 
consistent with American ideals. By reason 
of certain unfortuitous circumstances men 
now living have been deprived of the privi- 
lege of watching the career of our disen- 
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gaged ex-executives. Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley were basely stricken, Harrison 
did not long survive his return to common 
citizenship, and only Hayes and Cleveland 
survived to illustrate how contentment rests 
upon the brow of the victor when he lies at 
ease beneath his wilting bays. Mr. Hayes, 
if one’s memory serves, raised chickens. Mr. 
Cleveland writes for the magazines—writes 
upon such subjects as the women’s clubs and 
rabbit hunting. With the former subject, he 
had, curiously enough, failed to inform him- 
self, and his criticisms awakened little beside 
amazement; with the latter subject, however, 
Mr. Cleveland is well acquainted. He writes 
of it with seriousness—nay, with solemnity. 
All that wisdom, that talent for proverb, 
that faculty of stating a well-known thing 
in a well-known way and doing it with ob- 
vious self-respect, which characterized the 
presidential messages and the other official 
utterances of Mr. Cleveland, are in evidence 
in his valuable essay upon rabbits and how 
to shoot them. The rabbit, it appears, is a 
trusting animal, and does not regard the ap- 
proach of man with fear. He sits still 
and looks upon his two-legged neighbor 
with interest and even curiosity. This is not 
nice of him, for no decent man can shoot 
him while the rabbit looks on with socia- 
ble and expectant eye. Man must induce 
little Br’er Rabbit to fly; must even punch 
or kick him if necessary. Having done so 
much, the point of honor, so to speak, is 
now made and the rabbit is undone—that is, 
if the marksman have good fortune. Dogs 
add to the merriment not a little, however. 
“The baying of three or four good dogs 
steadily following a little cottontail,” writes 
Mr. Cleveland, “should be as exhilarating 
and pleasant to ears attuned to the music, 
as if the chase were for bigger game.” The 
vision one has of Mr. Cleveland poking up 
the friendly cottontail, and, with his yelp- 
ing pack, going with “hark, halloo and 
away’ to the chase, is a moving one. When 
one remembers how fearfully anxious he 
was lest the woman who attends her fort- 
nightly club in her two-hour absence from 
home should neglect husband and children, 
one wonders what Mr. Cleveland may be 
neglecting in these inspiriting and heroic 
conflicts with the round-eyed friend of the 
wayside brushheap. 
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Oy ath of the growing complexities of the 
struggle between capital and labor 
there has grown a new and peculiar calling. 
It is that of “strike-breaking.” So strong 


are the unions and so great their solidarity, 
that drastic means had to be adopted by the 


Photograph by Vander Weyde 
JAMES FARLEY 
Professional Strike-Breaker 


employers in procuring and keeping at work 
the men who took the strikers’ places. In 
a country so diverse and large as ours there 
are always plenty of men with the physical 
courage and the spur of necessity who are 
willing to battle even for a temporary crust, 
and to defy the slugging and other lawless 
tactics of strikers. But until a few years 
ago, the employers made no concerted effort 
to secure these men en masse and keep them 
at work. The first man to appear in their 
aid was James Farley, an ex-unionist, who, 
at a street-car strike in Chicago about eight 
years ago, proposed to the company to sup- 
ply it with men enough to keep the cars go- 
ing. He charged big wages for himself and 
demanded good pay, board, lodging and pro- 
tection for his men. He kept his word and 
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the cable cars continued to run, although the 
men and the passengers were assaulted and 
property was destroyed. But he kept the 
lines open until the company and its em- 
ployes came to an agreement. 

He accomplished the same thing in sev- 
eral other cities and’ supplied men to take 
the place of strikers in other lines of busi- 
ness. Another strike-breaker is Frank Cur- 
ry, who performed a similar service during 
the St. Louis street-car strike several years 
ago and who brought several thousand team- 
sters to Chicago recently. | 

A strike-breaker must be a man of great 
physical courage; a born leader of men; and 
he must possess a thorough knowledge of 
the methods of labor unions and have the 
power to inspire his followers and his em- 
ployers with confidence in his ability. In 
view of the tendencies of the time, why 
should not some of our up-to-date colleges 
which gave alert attention to each fresh so- 
ciological development, establish a chair of 
“The Gentle Art of Breaking Strikes?” It 
would furnish an opening for the college 
athlete, who finds himself, often, somewhat 
too conspicuously disengaged at the close of 
his college career. 


HE Reaper has-had occasion to comment 

in a complimentary manner upon “An 
Old Man’s Idyl,” by Wolcott Johnson. It 
appears that “Wolcott Johnson” is a pseu- 
donym for Johnson Brigham, Mr. Brigham 
being the State Librarian at Des Moines, 
Iowa. He was for many years the editor of 
the Republican, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and he 
has done not a little creditable literary work. 


““TOHN Chilcote,” the dramatization by 

Mr. E. Temple Thurston of his wife’s 
immensely popular novel, “The Masquer- 
ader,”- is now under rehearsal in London. 
It is a genuine relief to know that it is not 
to be one of those tiresome plays in which 
one actor assumes two roles, as in-““The 
Corsican Brothers” and others of its sort. 
It is said that Mr. Temple, despairing of 
finding two actors of sufficient similarity to 
assume the roles of Chilcote and Loder, was 
inclined ‘to resort to this time-honored sub- 
terfuge, but Mr. George Alexander, who is 
to play the part of Loder, thought—and 
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rightly, we imagine—that the strength of 
the drama would be lessened by such a de- 
vice. Mr. Alexander has found in Mr. W. J. 
Thorold, the London editor and manager of 
The Smart Set, a double, who will serve the 
purpose excellently. Mr. Thorold is not an 
actor, but owing to his strong resemblance 
to Mr. Alexander has consented to under- 
take the part. The exchanges of personali- 
ties will therefore take place in full view of 
the audience. 


yaw ago Theodore Thomas used to 
give concerts in New York, on summer 
evenings. That was before electric or- 
chards and wistaria arbors twinkled far 
over the roofs of theaters, before the roof- 
gardens rose to heights where only breezes 
reside, while the streets below are hot with 
the stillness of the night. In such glass- 
covered places, through thin wreaths of 
smoke and fluttering of fans, the theater 
ekes out a summer existence—and nothing 
heavier than a laugh is wanted. One asso- 
ciates a roof-garden with variety—yet in 
such a place, Walter Damrosch, with a 
Symphony Orchestra, very recently showed 
what music could do for hot audiences. In- 
terspersed throughout classic programmes, 
he gave gossamer waltzes, and zephyrous 
romances that floated far into the night and 
mingled with the incongruous noises of au- 
tomobile horns and car bells. Perhaps it is 
odd to associate Wagner and roof-gardens, 
Grieg and electric fans, Chopin and frothy 
drinks; yet such association has always suc- 
ceeded, for it attracts those for whom Car- 
mencitas and trained animals have small 
appeal. A few musical comedies still hold 
the stage. “Fantana,’ “Sergeant Brue,” 
and “The Rollicking Girl,’—all full of 
mirth, melody, and color. Perhaps the 





most disappointing feature of “Sergeant 


Brue” is its lack of any distinctive music; 
the composer, Liza Lehman, whose setting 
for Omar Khayyam is so well known under 
the title “In a Persian Garden,” is capable 
of delicate composition, but she has’ here 
struck the level—the. musicai comedy vein 
—a combination of flaunting tune and _in- 
sipid sentiment. As a comedian, however, 
Frank Daniels is endowed with a facial ex- 
pression that not even a poor libretto is able 
to spoil. Still, whether it be theater, park, 
or roof garden, a summer amusement is 


made to compete with the thermometer, and 
we are slowly following European sugges- 
tions in regard to out-of-doors. F. Berke- 
ley Smith knows his Paris well; he has 
touched upon summer amusements in his 
“Latin Quarter” and “How Paris Amuses 
Itself.” His latest book—‘Parisians Out 
of Doors’’—takes up the subject a little 
more fully, and perhaps holds for us some 
suggestions for frivolousness that will -help 
us forget the heat. 





ALLACE Irwin is one of the talented 

Western writers to be absorbed by New 
York. Absorbed is probably not the word, 
for Irwin has too much individuality and is 
too original to be submerged anywhere. He 
has, however, attached himself to the New 
York Globe, which he looks upon, no doubt, 
as a base of supplies, and for which he does 
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a daily poem as Nesbit does for the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Irwin is‘a_ product of San Francisco, and, 
somehow, it is difficult to think of him as 
belonging anywhere else, for his work has 
something of the peculiar atmosphere of the 
Pacific coast and a flavor of the air that 
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sweeps in through the Golden Gate. “The 
Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum” and a travesty 
on Omar first brought him into favorable 
public notice as a writer of verse, and his 
collaboration with Burgess in “Queen Isy]” 
and the delightful “Picaroons” shows his 
capability for prose. He has a quaint fancy 
and a suggestion of power and continuity 
which leads one to hope that more serious 
and lasting work may be attempted by him. 


_ nations are being regaled with pic- 
tures of the Crown Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam of Germany, and his bride, Cecilia, 
Duchess of Mecklenburg. They appear in 
attitudes as intimate as those which the rural 
bride and groom assume for the delectation 
of their friends, and Europe is properly 
moved at what it chooses to consider a royal 
marriage of love. Apropos of this union the 
Temps, of Paris, says benignantly: “Princes 
have as much need of love as their subjects, 
and from the very fact that they have been 
sometimes compelled to forego it, we rejoice 
when we see a prince escaping the lot of so 
many of his class.” The German papers 
are ardent in their congratulations,-and also 
affect to applaud this “happy love match.” 
Yet it is only the other day that all the 
world was talking of the love the Crown 
Prince had avowed for Miss Gladys Deacon, 
of America,-the friend of the young 
Duchess of Marlborough. It was to her 
that he.gave the ring his great-grandmother, 
Victoria, of England, had placed upon his 
finger, bidding him to give it only to the 
woman he loved. The prince suffered dis- 
grace for this affair, and many ambassadors 
were sent to the young American girl before 
she at length yielded the ring. It was the 
Emperor’s brother, Henry, of Prussia, who 
finally won it from her, for she was reluctant 
to give it up to any save the man who had 
placed it there. The Crown Prince was im- 
prisoned, and when he was released, he 
looked at life with the eyes of a sad and so- 
phisticated man—he who had ventured upon 
one free and spontaneous act, and dreamed 
of happiness even. as common men dream of 
it. Between his imperial father and himself 
there was.a distance, a hauteur. The Kaiser 
tried to marry him to Princess Alexandra, of 
Cumberland, then to Princess Thyra of the 
royal Danish house, but he refused. At last 


he yielded to the necessities of his position, 
and he has chosen his consort. In amiability 
or mockery he has bestowed upon the public 
these maudlin photographs of himself and 
his bride, which are, to say the least, in very 
bad taste. The public appears to like them, 
however, and is pleased to romance about 
the love of these two young royalties. It is 
a sham and a pretense. The prince loved 
the American girl. His heart spoke out 
then. Had he been a free man he would 
have been happy. But he is a chained man 
—held in captivity by an ancient, semi-rot- 
ten, many-stranded rope of kingly custom. 


LUTARCH’S “Consoltorie Letter or 

Discourse Sent Unto His Owne Wife as 
Touching the Death of Her and His Daugh- 
ter”, long hidden in Plutarch’s Morals, has 
been exhumed through the exquisite trans- 
lation of Philemon Holland, and printed in 
edition de luxe by Houghton and Mifflin. 
The letter was written upon the actual occa- 
sion indicated: in its title, and carries the 
conviction of its spontaneity with it. Stoical 
though it is, it is warmed by human tender- 
ness and love, and through it the character 
of Plutarch shines with a steady light. Hol- 
land’s translation of Plutarch appeared first 
in 1603, but the present printing reproduces 
the text of the letter as it is found in a ‘‘new- 
ly revised and corrected edition” in the folio 
of 1657. The book is limited in edition, set 
in severe fashion, and is a thin octavo in 
dark papér boards. 


M® Brander Matthews is evidently not 
as long suffering as many playwrights, 
and will not put up with actors and man- 
agers who keep his manuscripts indefinite- 
ly. With a play he submitted to Mr. Otis 
Skinner was this little note: 

“If you have not the good taste to appre- 
ciate my play, I trust you will show the 
good manners to return it!” 


R. William Osler, before sailing for 

— England, left with his publishers, 

a new volume of essays entitled ‘““The Fixed 

Period.” This will be issued early in the 

Autumn. Dr. Osler has gone to England to 

take up the duties of Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford. 























EXAMPLE OF THE LATEST WORK OF WILLIAM M. CHASE 
Portrait of Mrs. Richard Y. Cook shown at the Philadelphia Art Exhibition 
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HERE are some signs of a revival of 

interest in the work of Mrs. Browning. 
Two new and complete editions of her poems 
have recently been published and it is now 
announced that a separate edition of “Aurora 
Leigh” is under way. A fine bust of Mrs. 
Browning was recently unveiled at Camber- 
well, England. It shows to perfection the 
beauty and sadness of the poet’s face, with 
that peculiar morbidity of expression which 
betrays itself both physically and mentally 
in the woman. With the strong orb of her 
husband’s talent in the zenith, the achieve- 
ments of this intense woman were overshad- 
owed, and her fame suffered an eclipse 
which was increased by the sneers of such 
men as Fitz Gerald, who appeared to voice 
a general opposition not only to her revo- 
lutionary sentiments, but to the idea of a 
woman’s writing at all. 





A NEW BUST OF MRS. BROWNING 


By Henry Pegram. Recently unveiled by Alfred Austin at 
Camberwell, England 


R. Graeme Stewart, who died in Chi- 
cago last month, was not a man of na- 
tional fame. He had his friends about the 
country, and the group was larger than that 
most of us possess.. But he was, after all, 
a Chicagoan, and yet, so significant was his 


life, that it has, in a troublous time, its na- 
tional application. He was “orn in Chicago 
in 1853 and attended the public school and, 
later, the old University of Chicago. He 
began his business life as an office-boy in a 
wholesale grocery house in which he after- 
ward served as clerk and salesman. Since 
1880 he has been a partner in the house of 
W. M. Hoyt & Co., wholesale grocers. 
He was at one time the Chairman of the 
Illinois Republican Committee; for many 
years he was a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, and, for a period its president, and 
he had the distinction of being defeated for 
the mayoralty of Chicago. He, however, 
did not consider that defeat as an honor or 
a tribute to a too scrupulous and widely 
recognized policy. He was eager to serve 
his city at all times. This civic devotion 
was the very bedrock of his strong charac- 
ter. He felt a tremendous pride in Chicago. 
He had some part in the great task of city- 
making, and he regarded it as a man’s work. 
He wanted to do all he could to make his 
town a city to be honored. “Unquestion- 
ably,” said the Chicago Tribune, in writing 
of Mr. Stewart, “he was the most public- 
spirited man Chicago has ever known.” He 
had the qualities which make a British gen- 
tleman of birth proud to serve his borough, 
and he felt it his sacred duty to use his tal- 
ents in this manner. He carried his fine, 
quiet, benignant personality into politics 
and into the other forms of public life in 
his town, and wherever he went or whatever 
he did, he dignified the cause and the occa- 
sion. He was not in the least afraid of es- 
pousing an unpopular cause. He was not 
vain and did not require praise. He had a 
high satisfaction in doing his duty as he saw 
it, and there was never a time when he 
found an excuse for idleness. Without 
question his death was the result of his anx- 
ious efforts to allay the teamsters’ strike, 
which has handicapped the city for months, 
and his efforts to secure a Naval Station at 
Lake Bluff. Among those who tear down, 
who make fame for themselves as the de- 
stroyers of this and that, who are actuated 
by greed and vanity, this simple, straight- 
forward gentleman stood a mark for sin- 
cere admiration. Had the representative of 
the mayor of Edinburgh, sent to this city 
at the request of Mayor Dunne, found a 
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group of men such as Graeme Stewart, he 
would not have made the humiliating com- 
ment, that in the present condition of Chi- 
cago’s public morals, municipal control of 
public conveniences was an impossibility. 

Apropos of civic enthusiasm, it may be 
said that while Philadelphia stands at pres- 
ent in the attitude of a city struggling up 
from a slough of pestiferous corruption, yet 
that nowhere is there more ardent and dis- 
interested patriotism than right there in the 
birthplace of American Independence. Take 
one family alone as an instance. Two 
brothers, men of latter middle life, of high 
breeding and cultivation and of good for- 
tune, are devoting their leisure, won after 
years of toil, to the service of their city. 
The son of one of these men, a recent grad- 
uate from the university, is about to devote 
his life to the same cause. His first year 
from college was spent as an instructor, and 
so marked was his success that he could have 
found immediate promotion, and would, 
without question, have come to be very fa- 
vorably known, perhaps celebrated, in a 
professional capacity. His dignity and ear- 
nestness recommended him, too, for the 
pulpit, and it is not out of the question that 
he may take orders at some future day; 
but for the present he knows of no better 
way to employ his energy and exercise his 
passion for disinterestedness, than by enter- 
ing the service of his city. While we are 
conscious of the frantic and base appetite 
for “graft” which has spread like a malig- 
nant disease over the country; while we 
know that Americans are losing the repu- 
tation they once held as honest men; while 
we blush to admit that our official superiors 
are often men little regarded, still we have 
the spectacle of such men as Graeme Stew- 
art, and this family of Philadelphians, to 
assure us that American honor and ideality 
are still factors in the national life. 


ILLIAM Winter, the venerable dra- 
matic critic of the New York Tribune, 
is one of the most picturesque figures in 
American letters. Although nearly seventy 


years of age he still performs his “first 
night” duties at important events for his 
paper as he has done continuously since 
1865. While a virile and forceful writer, 
he has been known as a kindly and consid- 
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Author, Poet and Dramatic Critic 


erate critic, and he has had the personal 
friendship of the greatest American actors 
and authors as well as that of all the for- 
eign stars who have visited us. Besides the 
immense volume of criticism which he has 
written from day to day, he is the author of 
a number of books of travel, of the theater, 
of biography and of poems. Since 1891 he 
has been president of the Staten Island 
Academy. In 1886 he founded in that in- 
stitution the Arthur Winter Memorial Li- 
brary. 





THE SHELVING OF SHERLOCK 


By Vivian Burnett 


scientific bee culture on his little Sussex 

farm. So Dr. Doyle tells us; and prac- 
tically all Dr. Doyle’s readers will receive 
this announcement as if it were news of a 
personal friend. There may be, perhaps, a 
few who will say,—‘‘Sherlock shelved! What 
a pity,” being not yet sated with the marvels 
of his achievement. Perhaps, in the minds 
of a few, too, there may remain a flicker of 
suspicion that the master-detective is not ab- 
solutely done for and will figure again in 
a book with astounding unravelings of the 
mysterious integuments of crime. But all, 
beyond a negligible minority, will figura- 
tively nod and say: “Well, he deserves a 
rest, for he has lived a long and excited 
life.” Henceforth they will carry with them 
a satisfying picture of the gaunt detective 
sauntering amid conical bee hives clad in a 
long dressing gown with checked revers. It 
will be rather a pleasure to them to think of 
him that way. So much a live and real 
creature is Sherlock Holmes to us! 

When Holmes appeared again, after the 
faithful Watson had chronicled his disap- 
pearance over the edge of an Alpine preci- 
pice locked in the embrace of Professor 
Moriarty, many people were surprised. Dr. 
Doyle himself was, probably, no more pre- 
pared for such a turn of events than the 
public. A large sum of money, which the 
enterprising publishers who furnished it 
have not let appear any smaller than they 
could help, was Dr. Doyle’s reward for this 
resuscitation. But in his previous book Dr. 
Doyle had killed his character,—killed him 
outright and deliberately. He would not 
have done this had he not felt that Sherlock 
had served his purpose; and so the sur- 
prise for Dr. Doyle lay in the fact that the 
public after so many years should still 
clamor for more Sherlock. His artistic scru- 
ples were against the recall to life,—very 
much against it,—witness the amount it was 
necessary to pay to overcome them. But this 
large sum is an interesting feature of the 


G znitors Holmes is now engaged in 


case. It represented the force of the pub- 
lic’s desire to hear more of the deeds of the 
doughty detective. In fact, Dr. Doyle 
brought Sherlock back to life because, if we 
may be permitted the Hibernicism, Sher- 
lock Holmes was not dead. As a character, 
he was very much alive, and had grown to 
be much bigger than his creator. It is a 
realization of the story of Frankenstein 
and the creature of his brain, which having 
had the breath of life blown into it rose in 
its power and crushed its creator. Few will 
deny that Sherlock Holmes is greater than 
Doyle. The name of the character is known 
in many a place where the author’s name 
would scarcely be recognized. It is on our 
lips every day. It has become a household 
expression adopted into the English lan- 
guage as representing an idea as concrete 
as the word kodak. Sherlock’s friends know 
no bounds of classes. The kitchen is famil- 
iar with him, the stable, and the attic quite 
as much as the library. It would be difficult 
in literary history to discover an analogous 
situation. Shakespeare is surely superior 
to his Hamlet, Dumas to his Count of 
Monte Cristo, Hugo to his Jean Valjean, 
Poe to his Monsieur Dupin. Perhaps, only 
Cervantes, obscured by the great figure of 
his Don Quixote, is comparable. One can 
see that by the time he had finished “The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes” Dr. Doyle had 
himself come to a realization of the superi- 
ority of Holmes the character to Doyle the 
creator; and by this token—that he did not 
dare to kill him off a second time. The most 
he risked was to rusticate him on a Sussex 
bee farm. He knew the public would have 
risen in protest against a second slaughter 
of its idol, if only on artistic grounds. 
Holmes’s astounding popularity is not 
difficult to understand. If the child is fa- 
ther to the man, we have a simple explana- 
tion close at hand. Every boy shows his 
intense love of the mystery and daring con- 
nected with crime by his assiduous endeavors 
to make himself master of everything that 
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old Captain Collier or Old Sleuth ever 
wrote. It is a true, though some people may 
say an unwarrantably optimistic estimate of 
this situation, that he takes to these things 
because he can get nothing better, or could 
get nothing better until Sherlock Holmes 
arrived. Here Conan Doyle furnished the 
detective story in a glorified form. His 
were not merely blood and thunder tales 
which are but more or less from the same 
patterns out of the same cloth. They were, 
first of all, works of art characterized by a 
keenness in scenting clues and developing 
them, by a handling of suspense, and by a 
faculty in character-drawing that put old 
Captain Collier and Old Sleuth far back in- 
to the shade. And then Sherlock himself 
was set forth as a real man,—a subtle and 
ingratiating person of an astounding clever- 
ness. He forced admiration, and even af- 
fection, for surely in the emotion that Sher- 
lock arouses in most of us, a sort of affec- 
tion is an ingredient. 

So, Dr. Doyle builded better and strong- 
er than he knew; and by hitting off precise- 
ly the combination that fitted the desires of 
the day found his Sherlock sweeping the 
skies on the crest of the wave of popularity. 

A good deal has been said pro and con 
about the quality of the latest Sherlock 
Holmes stories as compared with the qual- 
ity of the earlier ones; and there is much 
difference of opinion as to whether the later 
ones are as originally conceived or as clev- 
erly written as the earlier. All sorts of 
flaws have been picked in the new tales; and 
a great deal has been said about the evident 
debt that Dr. Doyle owes to Monsieur Du- 
pin and Edgar Allan Poe. There is no 
doubt that the cryptogram in The Adven- 
ture of the Dancing Men is startlingly 
similar, in the way it is developed, to that 
in The Gold Bug. It is noticeable also 
that in these later stories Sherlock shows 
too great a secrecy. Certain important 
facts are kept hidden from the reader in a 
manner quite unfair, to be disclosed to him 
only at the psychological moment when 
Holmes is flashing forth the solution of the 
mystery. Yet, with these failings admitted, 
the thirteen new stories are wonderfully 
exciting and tremendously clever. Had they 
been written first they would have been 
hailed with not a whit less acclaim than the 
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first volume met; and if we of to-day find 
them lacking somewhat in savor, it is prob- 
ably to ourselves we must look for the ex- 
planation rather than to the stories. When 
the first Sherlock Holmes stories appeared 
the Holmes method was new; to-day it is 
ten years old, and we are all so familiar 
with it that we have in a measure become 
small Sherlock Holmes ourselves. The “‘lit- 
tle knowledge” that is ‘a dangerous thing” 
makes us belittle the great master in the 
ratiocinative art. 

Dr. Doyle’s personal views on the sub- 
ject are interesting. This time he believes 
sincerely that he is done with Sherlock for 
good and all. Though the public may not 
be, he is glad to get rid of him; for, just as 
Frankenstein, he has been pursued and 
brow-beaten by his own creation. To a vis- 
itor at his home in Hindhead, not long ago, 
he said: “The last Sherlock Holmes story 
has been written. Do you wonder that I am 
glad of it? Do you know, sometimes I am 
sorry that Holmes was ever created; much 
less, brought back. Sorry in some ways, 
I mean,—not altogether, for he has amused 
me not a little, too. He has been devilish 
hard to get rid of. But now that I have 
left him safely settled on the Sussex downs 
I most emphatically declare that it is his 
end, and most emphatically I am glad I am 
through with him.” 

But Dr. Doyle can not get rid of his 
character by merely making him a bee- 
keeper and refusing to write any more about 
him. Not a few people are convinced that 
Sherlock is a real live person, and a great 
many of these are of the letter-writing type. 
Wherefore, Dr. Doyle’s mail is increased 
by at least a score of letters a day asking 
about Holmes’ present life or about his re- 
cent exploits. These letters come from all 
parts of the world,—from Ceylon, from the 
Afghan frontier, even. Two of the letters 
came from leading agricultural weeklies, 
one of which pays special attention to bee- 
keeping. Both the editors asked that a 
meeting might be arranged, as they were 
sure they could give the famous detective 
much helpful advice in his new line of work. 
As Holmes is described as a bachelor, it is 
not at all surprising that now he has settled 
down to a quiet rural life, he should be con- 
sidered a good catch. He has already re- 
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ceived one offer of marriage. A gentleman 
writes stating that his former housekeeper 
is hunting for a position; and as she has 
had great experience with bee-keeping he 
would be very glad to recommend her to 
Mr. Holmes. He suggests also that as 
Holmes is now advancing in years and his 
housekeeper is a woman about middle age, 
well preserved and possessing manifold do- 
mestic virtues perhaps Mr. Holmes might 
find in her something more than house- 
keeper. One of the most amusing letters 
Dr. Doyle has received is one in which the 
little figures of the eryptogram of the danc- 
ing men spell out the address on the en- 
velope,—‘‘Sherlock Holmes, London.” It 
was deciphered by the postal clerks, and 
the letter forwarded to Dr. Doyle without 
any undue delay. There are evidently dis- 
ciples of the great Sherlock Holmes in the 
British postal service. 

Sherlock Holmes stories inevitably make 
us wonder how he “ever thought it.” It 
is easy enough to see superficially how it 
has been done when one has read the tale 
through, but the marvel of the original con- 
ception of the plot and the logical develop- 
ment of the trend of clues still remains 
even though close-reading critics may find 
unessential inaccuracies or inconsistencies 
once in a while in minor details. Dr. Doyle, 
now that he has gone out of the business 
of furnishing detective stories, is not averse 
to giving away the secret. “Most stories,” 
says Dr. Doyle, “are conceived from the 
front end forward, but the Sherlock Holmes 
stories were conceived from the tail end 
backwards. In other words, it was not a 
case of evolution, but rather a case of dis- 
solution. Some result suggested causes to 


my mind, I analyzed the result until I 
reached the primary fact, keeping in mind 
all the incidental points until I could 
traverse back from the beginning to the 
original result that at first attracted my at- 
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tention. Usually, the plot of the adventure 
was suggested by a very simple thing. 
Take, for example, ‘The Adventure of the 
Abbey Grange.’ One night I was sitting 
in front of the table with a bottle of wiue 
in front of me, and two glasses, into each 
of which wine had‘ been poured. In one 
glass was more sediment than in the other. 
Naturally, it seemed to me the most sedi- 
ment would be in the glass that had been 
filled last, as sediment always lingers in the 
bottom of a bottle. I experimented with the 
wine, filling the glasses alternately until 
there was an equal amount of sediment left 
in each glass. Now, this little observation 
resulted in ‘The Adventure of the Abbey 
Grange.’ You will remember that when 
Holmes entered the room where the crime 
had occurred there were three glasses on 
the table, with an empty bottle. This would 
naturally suggest that there had been three 
people there. Holmes, on examining the 
glasses, finds that only one contained sedi- 
ment, and he at once reaches the right con- 
clusion that two people had been in the 
room and had poured the sediment from 
their two glasses into the third. Little de- 
tails of this kind in everyday life have 
served to suggest all the plots of the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories.” 

At least, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Holmes; and, perhaps, even if our hun- 
ger for stories of his adventures is not en- 
tirely satisfied we ought to leave him in 
peace on his little Sussex bee farm. It is 
not likely that the two volumes of his ad- 
ventures will gather much dust on our 
library shelves. As we have read them, so 
will our children read them; for say what 
you will they are masterpieces, the very 
best of a certain type of story. But Dr. 
Doyle will surely disturb Sherlock no more. 
“Now that I am no longer shadowed by that 
detective Holmes,” he says, “I feel ten 
years younger.” 






































THE READER'S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. XI 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SHORT STORY IN AMERICA 
By Robert Morss Lovett 


tinguish the Short Story from the story 

that is merely short. Indeed, the differ- 
ence is almost as striking as that between a 
constructed play, as for example one of Ib- 
sen’s or the younger Dumas’, and a loose 
chronicle drama, like Shakespeare’s “Henry 
V.” Professor Brander Matthews has stated 
this distinction between the story and the 
tale (“The Short Story,’ Longmans, page 
16) as follows: “A short story deals*with a 
single character, a single event, a single 
emotion or series of emotions called forth by 
a single situation.” The peculiar quality of 
the short story is stated more broadly by 
Professor C. S. Baldwin (‘American Short 
Stories,” Longmans, page 22) as “Unity of 
impression through strict unity of form.” 
But actually we need no technical definition 
to make us aware of the difference between 
the typical magazine story of to-day and the 
tales of Irving, of Scott, of Boccaccio. In 
the former, every fact is necessary to bring 
about the effect, upon which the emphasis is 
concentrated. In the latter, the course of the 
tale is not absolutely determined by the ef- 


[' these days we are accustomed to dis- 





fect, and the interest is diffused. It is true 
these tellers of tales sometimes hit upon nar 
ratives which satisfy the technical definitior 
of the short story, but they seem to have 
been unconscious of the form which they had 
achieved, and their inventions led to noth- 
ing. The short story begins its true history 
in recent times. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as the original and characteristic literary 
form of the nineteenth century, at least in 
America, much as the Addisonian essay and 
the novel were original and characteristic 
types of English literature in the century 
before. 

The supremacy of a particular form of 
literature depends very largely upon the 
mechanical devices which exist for bringing 
author and public together. The institution 
of the traveling company of players, and oi 
the theater in London, determined that Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson should 
be dramatists, and not story-tellers, pam- 
phleteers, or epic poets. The appearance of 
the journal, in obedience to the demands of 
the eighteenth-century public, gave an®»p- 
portunity for the comment of Stegle and 
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Addison upon the lighter social topics. The 
book-seller, the circulating library, and the 
fashion of serial publication, together ac- 
count for the long persistence of the typical 
British three-volume novel. In like manner, 
the vogue of the short story depends on the 
invention of the modern magazine. The 
magazine is, it is true, an eighteenth-century 
product; but it was, for many years, almost 
entirely a medium for circulating news and 
criticism, and found space for original liter- 
ature chiefly in the form of poetry. Early 
in the nineteenth century, however, after the 
establishment of the great critical reviews, 
The Edinburgh and The Quarterly, there 
came into being certain lighter and more 
miscellaneous periodicals, such as The Lon- 
don, Blackwood’s, and Fraser’s, which gave 
employment to that brilliant group of mis- 
cellanists, of whom De Quincey is chief. 
These magazines published short fiction, but 
it is perhaps characteristic of British con- 
servatism that the writers of these tales did 
not seek to separate them from forms of lit- 
erature to which the public was already used. 
If Leigh Hunt, for instance, wished to in- 
troduce a story into a series of articles, he 
gave it, so far as possible, the manner and 
the form of the essay. Carlyle translated 
from the German a number of rather long 
narratives which are, in effect, condensed 
novels, or romances. In America, on the con- 
trary, the periodicals and year-books of mis- 
cellaneous literature were bound by no such 
traditions, and we early find the writers for 
them and the readers of them interested in 
those experiments in the technique of short 
fiction which constitute in English literature, 
as do the contes of Gautier and Mérimée in 
French, a new species,—in other words, a 
new fact in the process of creation. 

The vital difference between the true short 
story and the tale appears in any study of 
American literature in the-early years of the 
nineteenth century. In America, as in Eng- 
land and in Europe generally, the cardinal 
fact to be reckoned with is the so-called 
Romantic Movement. That movement may 
be described as an expansion of the human 
spirit beyond the limits which the classic 
peried of the eighteenth century, in the name 
of “common sense” and “good taste,” had put 
upon both experience and expression; limits 
which were reflected both in the substance 
and the form of the literature of the Age of 


Queen Anne. In this emancipation men 
caught eagerly at new interests afforded by 
the communion with nature; the appreciation 
of the transcendental world; the dream of in- 
dividual liberty and a social millennium; the 
wonder and terror of the medieval past; the 
excitement of remote places, whether in the 
orient with its decaying civilizations, or in 
the unexplored mysteries of the new world; 
the possibilities of science, and the secrets of 
the human consciousness itself—everything, 
in short, which could, by intellectual or emo- 
tional appeal, serve to set the human spirit 
free from the narrow world of social conven- 
tion and material circumstance. In American 
romanticism four writers of prose fiction 
stand out as important,—Cooper, Irving, 
Poe, and Hawthorne. Of these the first 
two, though serving as popular exponents of 
certain aspects of the Romantic Movement, 
are only in an external sense romanticists. 
Cooper wrote of the woods, the sea, the 
American war—of those things which Amer- 
ica could contribute to the world’s material 
of romance, but in temperament he reminds 
us of the men of the eighteenth century, let 
us say of Smollett. Irving lived in England 
between 1815 and 1832, the years in which 
Scott’s novels were appearing. He shared in 
the fashionable interest in ghost stories, and 
told some capital ones of colonial America, 
and some less powerful ones of European 
origin. He was led to visit Spain, and thus, 
like Southey, in England, and Victor Hugo, 
in France, found inspiration in that land of 
romance. On the whole, however, what is 
noteworthy in Irving is not the fact that he 
used the popular romantic material of the 
day, but that he was, in personality and 
characteristic attitude, a classicist. If it may 
be said in his case that “the style is the 
man,” we unhesitatingly place him with the 
elegant miscellanists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Addison and Goldsmith. Like Long- 
fellow in the generation following, he served 
most usefully as a kind of clearing-house, 
through which the old world and the new 
each drew upon the fund of romance pos- 
sessed by the other. Irving serves to call at- 
tention to the dependence of American liter- 
ature upon its inheritance of English tradi- 
tion, not to the results of its independent 
discoveries. In Hawthorne and Poe, how- 
ever, we have two men who shared in a very 
real sense the inner, spiritual experience of 
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romanticism, who were romanticists, not as 
a matter of external conformity to fashion, 
but in their most essential and individual 
quality. One of the fundamental demands 
of the romantic artist is independence of 
conventional restraints, and freedom to 
choose the form which will most closely 
satisfy the demands of his subject. It would 
seem, therefore, as if it was the essential ro- 
manticism of Poe and Hawthorne that re- 
sulted in that complete and organic union 
between substance and form, that unity and 
totality of effect which, we have seen, consti- 
tute the peculiar art of the short story. 

Poe is, in a sense, the most dramatically 
romantic figure in American letters. His 
life was a constant rebellion against society. 
His early marriage to a child, his later love 
affairs, his eccentric business methods, his 
quarrels, his drink, his opium, all are parts 
of his attempt to escape from the prescrip- 
tions of the conventional, orderly world. His 
biography reads like selected episodes from 
the lives of Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley. 
His stories, likewise, reflect the width of his 
romantic interest. He was alive to the pos- 
sibilities of escape into old world romance, 
as witness “The Assignation” and “The 
Cask of Amontillado.” He knew the sources 
of terror in the dreadful aspects of nature, 
as in “The Descent Into the Maelstrom,” 
and “The MS. Found in a Bottle.” He ap- 
pealed to his readers’ sense of horror 
through crime in “The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue,” through torture, in “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” through pestilence, in “The 
Masque of the Red Death.” In one develop- 
ment of romance, the story of pseudo- 
science, he was an innovator. But more than 
all, he was concerned with the mysteries of 
the individual consciousness and the relation 
between life and death, as witness “Bere- 
nice,” “Ligeia,” “Morella,’—a preoccupa- 
tion that reached its climax of physical hor- 
ror in “The Case of M. Valdemar,” and of 
moral horror in “William Wilson.” These 
tales all represent the morbid aspects of the 
romantic movement, the straining after nov- 
elties and varieties of emotional appeal at a 
time when the simpler, more wholesome 
methods of stirring men’s souls had become 
familiar. Poe’s romance is to that of Scott 
or Coleridge what the tragedy of Ford and 
Webster is to that of Shakespeare. But in 
spite of Poe’s degenerate interest in the un- 
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healthy, and, what is artistically worse, his 
reliance on claptrap, his stories beyond ques- 
tion achieve, even to-day, the great triumph 
of romance. They have the effect of abol- 
ishing for us the actual world, and creating 
in its place a world of illusion in which the 
author is lord of life and death; and this 
they do without borrowing from life as it is 
a single note of reality. They are, most of 
them, unlocated, vague in place and time; 
the characters are 


Neither man nor woman; 
They are neither brute nor human; 


the incidents are such stuff as dreams are 
made of. How then do they produce their 
effect? Simply through their author’s mas- 
tery of the technique of the short story as 
such. 

It is perhaps a bit of over-exuberant pa- 
triotism to call Poe the inventor of the short 
story. Yet surely he first recognized the 
form as having an independent existence, 
and as possessing certain advantages which 
the novel has not, notably that of “totality.” 
“In the brief tale the author is enabled to 
carry out the fullness of his intention. * * * 
Buring the hour of perusal the soul of the 
reader is at the writer’s control.” These sen- 
tences from Poe’s review of Hawthorne’s 
Tales are followed by some remarks on the 
technique of the short story which might 
have served as a hand-book for all the mas- 
ters of the craft—Mérimée, Bret Harte, 
Maupassant, and Kipling. “Having con- 
ceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique 
or single effect to be wrought out, he [the 
author] then combines such events as may 
best aid him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. If his initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed 
in his first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the 
one pre-established design.’’ 

To this ideal Poe remained, from his first 
story to his last, extraordinarily faithful. 
His methods of securing unity and a cumu- 
lative effect have often been noted. In the 
stories of death it is the persistence of a 
single mood on the part of the hero, a mood 
that, connecting itself with some circum- 
stance,—a physical detail, like the teeth of 
Berenice, a human relation like the pas- 
sionate love of Ligeia, a name even, as in 
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“Morella,” or a background, as in “The Fall 
of the House of Usher,’—becomes so ab- 
sorbing that the reader is drawn under its 
spell for fifteen or twenty minutes, or a half- 
hour,—for as long, indeed, as Poe calculates 
that his magic will last. This same unity 
characterizes the tales of conscience, in 
which again the mood gathers about a cir- 
cumstance,—the hero’s double in “William 
Wilson,’’ or the black cat, in the story of 
that name,—and is made to recur mechan- 
ically by the recurrence of the inciting cause. 
In the stories of adventure, physical or 
psychic, unity exists by virtue of the single 
episode, and in the detective stories, by vir- 
tue of the single thread of reasoning which 
connects a multitude of circumstances with 
the central fact. 

And yet with all his artistic seriousness 
we do not, many of us, take Poe seriously. 
Applaud his cleverness as we may, we can 
not avoid a feeling that it is used for un- 
worthy ends. We classify him with the 
mountebanks, the conjurers, the hypnotists ; 
in short, with the fakirs; for, like them, his 
eye is always upon his audience, and he spec- 
ulates upon our capacity for illusion. His 
art, we come to understand, is an art entirely 
of deception; his triumph is entirely at our 
expense. If there is any sincerity of emo- 
tion connected with his stories, it is we who 
supply it; he merely sets up the mechanism 
which gives us the shock. In Poe the later 
art of romanticism comes near to defeating 
itself by the very exactness of its method, 
for with him the romance, instead of being 
a mode of spiritual expansion, becomes a 
matter of mental calculation, of mathe- 
matics. 

Poe had undoubtedly a large influence on 
succeeding story-writers, American, English 
and French. His influence has been the 
wider because his tales of cleverness really 
belong to no country or race. As in the case 
of Scribe, the international French drama- 
tist, what was significant in his work, his 
technique, could be transported anywhere, 
would pass current among all nations, and 
could be counterfeited by any man of indus- 
try. Of things more difficult of transmission 
and assimilation,—of national or local real- 
ism, of criticism of life——he has nothing. 
His characters are automata; his stories take 
place nowhere or anywhere; he has no eth- 
ical outlook. He is thus significant as an in- 


ternational writer rather than as the founder 
of the American school of fiction. That 
school, for its distinctive qualities, looks 
back to Hawthorne as its originator. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was a romanticist 
of a different type. His individualism 
showed itself not in revolt against society, 
but in a certain remoteness from it. The 
son of a sea captain, who sailed out of Salem 
one day never to return, he was brought up 
by his mother and uncle in the woods of 
Maine, where he was “like a bird of the air” 
in his freedom. His boyhood, when in sum- 
mer he roamed in the forest, or in winter 
skated until midnight all alone on Sebago 
Lake, ‘“‘with the deep shadows of the icy 
hills on either hand,” reminds us of the mak- 
ing of a poet which Wordsworth has 
sketched in “The Prelude.” After his years 
at Bowdoin College Hawthorne returned to 
Salem, where he lived in such seclusion that 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who knew his sister 
and lived distant but a few minutes’ walk 
from the Hawthornes, was more than a year 
in getting even a glimpse of the author of 
“The Gentle Boy.” Yet that there was noth- 
ing morbid or theatrical about this retire- 
ment is shown by the preface to “Twice 
Told Tales,” in which Hawthorne says: 
“They are not the talk of a secluded man 
with his own mind and heart, * * * but 
his attempts, and very imperfect ones, to 
open an intercourse with the world.” 
Hawthorne, like Poe, was a prolific con- 
tributor of fiction to year-books and maga- 
zines in the decade of the thirties. His 
stories collected as “Twice Told Tales,” first ° 
series in 1836 and second series in 1842, 
were warmly praised by critics so far apart 
in point of view as Longfellow and Poe. 
Hawthorne himself regarded the tales mod- 
estly enough. “They have the pale tint of 
flowers that blossomed in too retired a 
shade. * * * Instead of passion there is 
sentiment; and even in what purport to be 
pictures of actual life we have allegory, but 
always so warmly dressed in its habiliments 
of flesh and blood as to be taken into the 
reader’s mind without a shiver. * * * The 
book, if you would see anything in it, re- 
quires to be read in the clear, brown twilight 
atmosphere in which it was written; if 
opened in the sunshine it is apt to look ex- 
ceedingly like a volume of blank pages.” 
Possibly Hawthorne had in mind the insane 
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splendors of Poe’s neo-gothic tales when he 
commented thus humbly on the tameness of 
his own romantic muse. Yet Hawthorne’s 
stories have what Poe’s lack, a kinship with 
life, and in this they find their permanent 
charm and power in contrast with Poe’s oc- 
casional and temporary control of the read- 
er’s mind. This kinship with life is the 
mark of true romanticism; it is Hawthorne’s 
peculiar glory, as it is Wordsworth’s, to have 
achieved it. That he recognized that his 
art was a romantic rendering of the circum- 
stances of reality is shown by a sentence at 
the beginning of one of his tales. “I have 
sometimes produced a singular and not un- 
pleasing effect, so far as my own mind was 
concerned, by imagining a train of incidents 
in which the spirit and mechanism of the 
fairy legend should be combined with the 
characters and manners of familiar life.” 
Undoubtedly Hawthorne’s sense of reality 
came to him in part from the pressure of 
that commonplace life of neighborhood and 
town from which he was at times eager to 
flee, but with which he so constantly re- 
mained in enforced contact. “Born in the 
most prosaic of all countries,” says Sir Les- 
lie Stephen, “Hawthorne has shown what 
elements of romance are _ discoverable 
amongst the harsh prose of this prosaic age.” 

The elements of romance which Haw- 
thorne discovered, the ways of escape which 
he pointed out from the petty and conven- 
tional life into the larger spaces of the im- 
agination, are those which came to him nat- 
urally as a part of his Puritan inheritance. 
Puritanism was a _ great transcendental 
movement, a wonderful triumph of the im- 
agination. In the light of its vision the 
world was a battleground of eternal forces, 
in the midst of which the individual soul 
took its divinely predestined way to salva- 
tion or to damnation. In such a world every 
material fact or circumstance might well be 
a type or a symbol of highest significance 
for the moral life. Hawthorne’s tendency, 
then, to use allegory, for which Poe re- 
proached him, came to him naturally and of 
right. It is in him, as it is in Bunyan and in 
Maeterlinck, a truly romantic power, mak- 
ing the world of common physical fact, as, 
for example, in “The Snow Image,” a gate- 
way to the realm of things of the spirit. 
Again, such a faith as the Puritans gave to 
the moral life,—the life of motive, conduct, 
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self-examination, repentance, remorse,—a 
splendor or a terror such as it had seldom 
had. For his escape, then, from the thrall- 
dom to the common, Hawthorne plunged 
into the Puritan past of New England, and 
drew thence material or inspiration for those 
studies which have made him the romancer 
of the inner life, the artist of conscience. 
Instead of playing on his reader’s nerves by 
use of the crude horrors of medieval super- 
stition, or modern pseudo-science or crime, 
Hawthorne makes always the single appeal, 


Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul. 


Other notes of romanticism Hawthorne 
has—the impressive background of mountain 
and forest; the connection of his story with 
historical persons, places, and movements; 
the machinery of the supernatural, used al- 
ways with a moral meaning. It is true, 
scene, incident, and character are all subor- 
dinated to the purpose, the theme which they 
embody. Yet despite the vagueness of Haw- 
thorne’s characters and setting, he gives a 
strong feeling of locality through the at- 
mosphere of his stories. 

Hawthorne deals with moral problems 
and eccentricities of conscience which might 
be said, like Poe’s mechanical horrors, 
to have no necessary or exclusive home, 
and yet his tales are characteristically and 
unmistakably of New England. They em- 
body in art that which, in the life of that 
corner of the world, has most fineness of 
flavor, and delicacy, and distinction, and 
charm. They are the chief contribution of 
the new world to the world’s fiction—abso- 
lutely native and national. In their local- 
ism, too, they set the type which the Amer- 
ican short story has in the main followed in 
the tales of Miss Wilkins, of Mr. Garland, 
of Bret Harte, to mention three writers 
among three hundred. 

Hawthorne’s stories are, it must be said, 
very uncertain in technical form. Their au- 
thor, it is evident, had no such clear and 
constant grasp of the essential principles 
of short-story writing as had Poe. “Alice 
Doane’s Appeal” is an example of what the 
short story ought not to be—it is a novel 
condensed by the author into a few pages, 
for the benefit of two auditors who divide 
with the manuscript itself the attention of 
the reader. In “Wakefield” the story is told 
in the first paragraph; all that follows is 
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comment, reflection, an essay in the manner 
of De Quincey. “Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe” is the work of a timid conjur- 
er, who, instead of carrying out his trick, 
breaks off apologetically to explain it to his 
audience. But against these part failures 
we must place the entire successes. “Ethan 
Brand” is the tragedy of a life at its culmi- 
nating point, told in the compass of a single 
night without a single superfluous touch. 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills” is simi- 
larly a marvelous instance of compression. 
In “Lady Eleanor’s Mantle” unity is 
achieved, not by confining the story within 
one episode, but by establishing a single 
piece of symbolism as the center, around 
which the incidents revolve; and this is done 


more impressively, with a totality of effect 
which no one can doubt, in “The Minister’s 
Black Veil.” In the exquisite “Snow Image’”’ 
we have unity both of episode and of sym- 
bolism in a story, which, barring a super- 
fluous insistence on the lesson at the end, is 
almost flawless. If at times Hawthorne’s 
hand seems as unpractised as Charles 
Lamb’s in “Rosamond Grey,” at others it 
has the precision of Maupassant’s in “The 
Coward,” or “The Piece of String.” After 
all, however, Hawthorne’s greatness is not a 
matter of mechanical skill, but of tempera- 
ment. His quality is to be tested by its elu- 
siveness under analysis or imitation. Any 
man of second-rate intelligence can imitate 
Poe, but Hawthorne is inimitable. 


DULL IS THE TOWN IN MID-SUMMER 
By Robert Truslow 


ULL is the town in mid-summer; 
Mary is gone to the hills. 

Daily I’m hotter and glummer; 
How shall I pay all the bills? 


Mary is gone to the hills, 
High as the rates at the inn, 
How shall I pay all the bills? 
Where shall I gather the tin? 


High as the rates at the inn 
(Air at a dollar a breath). 

Where shall I gather the tin? 
Creditors hound me to death. 


Air at a dollar a breath 
At that same Inn-in-the-Pines. 


Creditors hound me to death; 
I’m not an owner of mines. 


At that same Inn-in-the-Pines . 
Beggary comes overnight: 

I’m not an owner of mines; 
Pity a penniless wight! 


Beggary comes overnight; 

Daily I’m hotter and glummer. 
Pity a penniless wight! 

Dull is the town in mid-summer. 
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The jingling rhymes of Dr. Watts 


He wearies of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Melodious verbal collocations, 


To love the simpler style of Burns. 


Too much the careworn critic knows 
Of that obscure robustious diction 
Which like a form of fungus grows 
Amid the Kailyard school of fiction; 
In Crockett’s cryptic caves one sighs 
For Burns’s clear and spacious skies. 


Tho’ no aspersions need be cast 
On Barrie’s wealth of wit fantastic, 
Creator of that unsurpassed 
If most minute ecclesiastic; 
Yet even here the eye discerns 
No master-hand like that of Burns. 


“And 


The works of Campbell and the rest 
Exhale a sanctimonious odor, 
Their vintage is but Schnapps, at best, 
Their Scotch is simply Scotch-and-sodor! 
They cannot hope, like Burns, to win 
That “touch which makes the whole world kin.” 





ROBERT BURNS 


By Harry Grahane 
Excite the reader’s just impatience, 


And with advancing years he learns 
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Tho’ some may sing of Neill Munro, 
And virtues in Maclaren see, 
Or want but little here below, 
And want that little Lang, maybe, 
Each renegade at length returns 
To praise the peerless pow’rs of Burns. 


His verse, as all the world declares, 
And Tennyson himself confesses, 

The radiance of the dewdrop shares, 
The berry’s perfect shape possesses; 
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But he, whose books bedeck our shelves, 
Whose lofty genius we adore so, 
Was only human, like ourselves,— 
Perhaps, indeed, a trifle more so! 
And joined a thirst that naught could 
quench 
To morals which were frankly French. 


And ev’ry night he made his way, 
With boon companions, bent on frolic, 
To inns of ill-repute, where lay 
Retreshments— chiefly alcoholic! 
(But I decline to raise your gorges, 
Describing these nocturnal orgies. ) 
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Of love-affairs he knew no end, 
So long and ardently he flirted, 
And e’en. the least suspicious friend 
Would feel a trifle disconcerted 
When Burns was sitting with his “‘sposa,” 
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“As thick as thieves on Vallombrosa! 























A Cockney Chiel who found him thus, 
And showed some conjugal alarm, 

When Burns implored him not to fuss, 
Enquiring calmly, “Where’s the harm?” 

Replied at once, with perfect taste, 

“The farm is round my consort’s waist!” 


“A poor thing, but my own,” said he, 
His fair but fickle bride denoting, 
And she with scathing repartee, 
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The most bucolic hearts were burnt 
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(When Burns was on his knee, ’twas said, 
They wished that ‘ey were there instead!) 





They loved him from the first, in spite 
Of angry parents’ interference; ’ 

They deemed his courtship so polite, 
So captivating his appearance; 

So great his charm, so apt his wit, 

In local parlance, Burns was IT! 





A poor thing but mysown', 
said he, 

Ehs fair but fickle bride 
denoung.” 


The rustic maids from far and wide, 
Encouraged his unwise flirtations; 

For love of Burns they moped and sighed, 
‘And, while their nearest male relations 

Were up in arms, the sad thing is 

That they themselves were up in his! 
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His crest a mug, with open lid, 

The kind in vogue with ancient Druids,— 
Inscribed “Amari Aliquid,” 

(Which means “I’m very fond of fluids!”) 
On either side, as meet supporters, 
The village blacksmith’s lovely daughters. 





“When Bums was on his kace “*Men were deceivers ever!” True, 
Was Sal 
‘They wighed that they were As Shakespeare says, (Hey Nonny! Nonny! 
of there instead." P y »( y y y ) 





But one should always keep in view 

That “tout comprendr’ c'est tout pardonnez,” 
/ In judging poets it suffices 
To scan their verses, not their vices. 


O fellow Scotsmen, near and far, 

Renowned for health and good digestion, 
For all that makes you what you are,— 

(But are you really? That’s the question.) — 
Be grateful, while the world endures, 
That Burns was countryman of yours. 


And hand-in-hand, in foreign land, 
Foregather with your fellow-cronies, 


To masticate the haggis (cann’d) 
REN At Scottish Conversaziones, 
& Where, flushed with wine and Auld Lang Syne, 


You worship at your country’s shrine! 
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A DARK LANTERN 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS 

HAT a reserved, delicate, highly en- 

dowed woman should stake her honor to 
win a man’s affections, that the man should 
receive the forfeit with brutality, that this 
man and woman should still retain sympa- 
thy and a measure of respect, is nothing less 
than a tour de force. Miss Robins may see 
life awry,—the reader clings to the hope 
that she does,—but she sees it strongly and 
brilliantly. A morganatic alliance, a frus- 
trated seduction, liaisons of varying degrees 
of permanence, form the substratum of the 
story, and the great passion that is meant to 
justify the deliberate breach of the moral 
law is more or less incomprehensible. The 
book is reactionary in so far that its appro- 
priate motto might be the cynical proverb 
that “a woman, a dog and a walnut tree—the 
more you beat them the better they be.” 
Dr. Vincent is modern enough in that other 
practitioners detest him, and that his cures 
exemplify the latest theories of mental sci- 
ence. The fascination that doctors hold for 
a certain class of neurotic women is one 
factor in his success, but his black sulks, his 
dumbness, his ferocity, and his “unspeakable 
coarseness,” possess a magnetic power that 
can only be explained by a reference to the 
old English saying. 

Incidentally the narrative throws an un- 
blenching light on some minor delinquencies 
of the trained nurse and the sufferings of 
the squeamish patient. The sick-room days 
are more absorbing, because newer ground, 
than the Roman fétes, the castle episode, or 
the London society scenes. The author’s 
philosophy is rich, if somewhat perverted, 
her psychology is never tame, and her talent 
for epigram is used with a lavishness that 
arrests even the attention that follows in- 


tently a powerful portrayal. The Dark Lan- 
tern is the face of Garth Vincent, which oc- 
casionally emits gleams from the strong, in- 
articulate soul that lies back of the dark 
features, but the suspicion is engendered 
that the flashes light up much that is ob- 
scure—new tendencies, shifting phases, un- 
known forces—in modern life itself. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


|" is easy to predict popularity for Mr. 
Garland’s new story, “The Tyranny of 
the Dark.” Now and then a book appears on 
the literary horizon of whose right to be read 
one has no doubt. “The Tyranny of the 
Dark” is such a book. It is based on a theme 
of absorbing interest and it is exceedingly 
well written. The theme, indeed, might al- 
most be said to be the theme of the hour. 
Never was interest in all manner of psychic 
phenomena so strong, so eager, so persist- 
ing as it is to-day. Mr. Garland’s story is 
concerned with these phenomena, with that 
world of “the dark” as he strikingly calls it, 
and its relation to the world of light. The 
world of the dark is as yet unknown; is it 
therefore unknowable? A novel treating of 
this subject vividly and dramatically is ex- 
tremely pertinent. “The Tyranny of the 
Dark” is a love story, borrowing its color 
and atmosphere from psychic events. The 
heroine is a lovely young woman who pos- 
sesses, or seems to possess, the powers that 
belong to a medium. Tables dance at her 
touch, messages from the dead write them- 
selves on her slate. She does not wholly con- 
sent to exercising this power, having the nor- 
mal desires of a normal girl for party-gowns 
and the natural pleasures of life untroubled 
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by intercourse with spirits. But her mother, 
who is a firm believer in spiritualism, and a 
fanatic preacher-lover, have her in almost 
absolute control. A young scientist, however, 
becomes interested in her unusual case, 
pities her, and straightway falls in love. It 
will be seen that the plot is original, and all 
who read the book will grant that the treat- 
ment is equally so. Mr. Garland does not 
require of his readers the slightest faith in 
spirit manifestations; he simply tells his 
story and leaves them to judge for them- 
selves. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE ENCHANTED WOODS 
; BY VERNON LEE 


HE Genius of Places is the divinity be- 

fore whose shrine these essays ascend. 
It is “but an intangible idol, formed out of 
what we have and of what we want,” yet it 
has in Miss Lee a priestess, devout and cath- 
olic. She worships in nooks known only to 
the elect, or bends the knee on the dusty 
highway before a German carpenter’s be- 
ribboned fir tree. The incense of her po- 
etical fancy hovers over the plane trees of 
tragic Brise-la-Gaillarde, the ilex woods of 
Umbria, the trimmed lime trees, hard and 
serious, of Compiégne, the wind-warped 
chestnuts of the Appenines, the half-im- 
aginary forest of the Antonines, the haunted 
oaks of the Montello, the pines of Boccac- 
cio’s specter hunt, the funereal cypresses of 
Arles, the misty poplars of Granada, or the 
olive yards toward Lucca. The phrases be- 
long to the author, and even their repetition 
is an act of devotion. No haunt is bereft 
of human association, whether it be the hum- 
ble one of the Dante-reading butler in his 
pantry, the landlady with her tender of 
orange-flower water, the distant one of the 
Anchorites, or the Moorish Boabdil, the fab- 
ulous nymphs and centaurs, or the literary 
and present Anatole France. 

The Paris Exposition and the Twentieth 
Century motor car have intimate, but far 
from sacred relations to the genus loci, yet 
even the outrage on fitness, the blurred im- 
pressions, show a brighter side. Somewhere 
the author returns thanks for “the literary 
temperament that teaches how to make 
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pleasant patterns of contemplation out of 
centuries that are departing.” Her readers 
and the prosaic present may voice an equal 
gratitude. 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 
BY SIDNEY M’CALL 

HE four years that have elapsed since 

the publication of “Truth Dexter,” the 
author’s first success, are said to have been 
devoted to the preparation of this new novel. 
The elaborate descriptions and the carefully 
wrought style confirm the advance state- 
ment. Modern Japan—its statecraft, social 
traditions, peasant life—is the groundwork 
of a story of love and self sacrifice, where 
the climax is as unexpected as the incidents 
are unusual, 

The picturesque detail, the verbatim 
speech of news sellers, buckwheat venders, 
family servants, jinricksha men, the author- 
ity of parents and equality of servitors, the 
topsy-turvy notions of decorum, the whole 
feudal, exotic society, alone afford curious 
interest. But it is upon the higher attributes 
of Japanese character that the author has 
spent the most pains. The passion of 
patriotism, the selflessness, the light esteem 
of death, fit with difficulty into the more ma- 
terial, occidental view of human life. The 
lofty idealism is rightly named the divine 
breath, but the book widens, rather than 
bridges, racial differences, and emphasizes 
the well-nigh impossibility of thorough 
racial comprehension. 

The pretty weak French attaché, dragged 
down by a selfish love; the American farmer, 
who makes a late but successful entry into 
diplomacy; the fair Gwendolen and her 
practical lover, relieve a tragedy that upon 
American soil would fall into melodrama. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP 
BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 
No quite deserving to be called “light 

literature,’ Mary Stewart Cutting’s 
“Little Stories of Courtship” are neverthe- 
less eminently suited to the summer season. 
Perhaps it is because so many courtships 
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end to wedding-bells in June. These stories 
are pleasant reading to beguile the long 
hours on a train, to take to the garden ham- 
mock, or for the quiet hour on the beach. 
They are gracefully spun, and, without be- 
ing intense, they have the human touch. 
There is humor in them of a very agreeable 
sort. “Paying Guests,” the story of a board- 
ing-house and its young and pretty mistress, 
is the longest, and the one whose characters 
make on the reader the surest impression. 
In an age in which women are become even 
more strenuous than men, it is delightful to 
meet a girl like Alethea Bennett, who had no 
desire for a career, made her living because 
she had to, and longed for her knight er- 
rant’s coming day by day. “Henry” is a bit 
of broad farce, in which a girl exchanges 
lovers at the eleventh hour and makes the 
best of the bargain. All of these stories are 
simple in conception, unexaggerated in 
methods. They portray life in its usual 
phases, yet they are not without variety, and 
they are very genuine in feeling. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
BY CAROLYN WELLS AND HARRY PERSONS 
TABER 
ELECT four girls and four men, shuffle 

them through every possible combina- 
tion, sort into suitable pairs, leave every one 
astonished and rejoicing, and you have a 
bird’s-eye view of this matrimonial game. 
Tekla, the German cook, advertises for a 
husband and a farm with “many cows, pigs, 
sheep and a donkey, but with no bees, be- 
cause I do not enjoy stinging.” Her invest- 
ment of a dollar brings satisfactory returns, 
and Miss Esther Adams, a romantic and 
aristocratic spinster with a charming home- 
stead in a sleepy New York village, tries her 
hand at match-making after a less commer- 
cial, but equally direct, manner. The lovers 
are sometimes recalcitrant, the situations are 
always piquant, the dialogue is sparkling, 
and there is not a little fun aside from the 
main matrimonial objects. It seems a bit 
ungrateful to leave Miss Esther—the god- 
dess of the machine—unmated, but her books 
supply the dear lady with plenty of lovers 
to her liking: Romeo is never ill-tempered, 
Petruchio dull, nor Sir Galahad rude. 
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As a literary soufflé, light, well-flavored 
and well-browned, this little story will be a 
tasty addition to the midsummer feast of 
reading. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


AS THE WORLD GOES BY 
BY ELIZABETH WILLARD BROOKS 

b iy Bohemia through which this story 

glides is a refined, gifted and moral 
milieu, whose trammels are no less real than 
the conventionalities of the cultured and al- 
truistic society people. The artistic temper- 
ament is presented under varying guises and 
phases no one of which is repellent. The 
actress is self-centered, but her chief error 
is the over-absorption in her art which has 
led to the severance of conjugal, and impa- 
tience with maternal, ties. The great tenor 
is given to introspection and hesitation—a 
Slav Hamlet in an American love affair— 
but his genius is free from vice. If the 
painter knows a second love and the club 
man publishes verses under a pen name, 
these idiosyncrasies have been found in com- 
mon folk, and the girlish Ph. D. grows into 
a noble woman. 

The lack of a villain, the complex psy- 
chology and rarefied philosophy carry no 
great appeal to the multitude, but the reflec- 
tions will attract the thoughtful, and the mu- 
sical interpretations charm the initiated. 
The portraits of Mrs. Sterling, the vivacious, 
beloved actress of four score years, and of 
De Remetz, the singer, suggest familiar 
lineaments. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


HESTER OF THE GRANTS 
BY THEODORA PECK 

ESPITE the fact that most of the 

earth’s surface and most of its history 
have been, as regards fiction, for a consider- 
able time claims long staked, prospecting 
novelists, who are unusually keen-sighted, 
persistent or lucky, are still finding corners 
as yet unmined. In taking for the scene of 
her romance, “Hester of the Grants,” Ver- 
mont in the days of the Continental Con- 
gress, when it formed a portion of the 
Hampshire Grants, Theodora Peck has 
found what may be fairly called a fresh 
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field. It is a pretty and a stirring tale 
that she pictures here in the quaint vil- 
lage of Bennington and the Green Moun- 
tains that sentinel it. Hester is a fine, 
spirited girl, most attractive in her blue 
homespun gown, with her brown curls fall- 
ing over her white kerchief and her gray 
eyes fired wth patriotism. When she goes to 
the dance at Catamount Tavern, she is irre- 
sistible in her grandmother’s silk brocade, 
which, “with its pointed bodice, embroidered 
overskirt and close-fitting sleeves with their 
fall of rich lace over the white roundness of 
her arms, seeming to have gathered up the 
light of all the candles that ever had shone 
upon it, to grace this night.” Such a girl 
had, of course, lovers in plenty. Of the two 
most ardent, one is true to his country and 
one is true to King George. The story of 
their rivalry, of the apostacy of Hester’s 
father and her own courage in her country’s 
hour of need, is narrated in lively, moving 
fashion. The fall of Ticonderoga is an event 
in the story, and Ira Allen, brother of 
Ethan, is one of the characters. The author 
has opened one of the most dramatic pages 
in American history, and adorned it with a 
picture worthy the text. 


Fox, Duffield and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


A MADCAP CRUISE 
BY ORIC BATES 

HE exuberance of youth fills the pages 

of “A Madcap Cruise” as a spanking 
breeze fills the sails of a yacht; not one of 
them hangs heavy on the reader’s hands. 
This story is about two young Harvard men 
by a third Harvard man of no greater age, 
and things swing forward rapidly, as youth 
likes to have them do. Mr. Bates evidently 
knows all about the sea and sailing-craft; 
he also knows how to pilot his readers 
through a thoroughly good story. The two 
young men are chums, and one of them is in 
love with a girl inconveniently distant in 
Europe. Unable to persuade his uncle to 
give him money wherewith to follow her, the 
lover proceeds, by the help of his comrade, 
to make off in his uncle’s yacht. The discov- 
ery on the yacht of important mail for the 
uncle at a moment when it is too late to turn 
back complicates the situation very prettily. 


The young man finds his “golden girl,” but 
not without interesting adventures by the 
way, including a race with an English yacht 
and a storm at sea. Everybody in the book is 
well-born and well-bred, and the story is dis- 
tinctly one of upper-class life. Yet it is 
markedly vigorous in tone, breezy and ex- 
hilarating. The author’s style is buoyant, 
and he rides blithely over choppy seas that 
have brought to grief many an older writer. 
George Madden Martin once remarked, 
“Not all youthful things are young.” John 
Castleport and Jerrold Taberman, who sail 
the Merle, are young. Life is sharply sweet 
to them, zestful, brimming with color and 
romance. They are charming college fel- 
lows, and the reader who accepts Mr. Bates’s 
invitation to go with them on the Merle will 
not regret it. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


FOND ADVENTURES 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


HE quaint and pleasing title of Mr. 

Hewlett’s new book serves as preface for 
tales more deserving of the first adjective 
than the last, except in so far as artistic 
work is, in a sense, always deserving of the 
term “‘pleasing.” There can be no two ways 
of thinking about the artistic quality of 
these grim, medieval, flesh-and-blood pic- 
tures, product of study, of poetic imagina- 
tion and ironic humor. They stand out from 
the canvas. They glow with color. The per- 
spective of a little time does but increase to 
the spectator—for as spectator the reader 
may well look upon himself—their individ- 
ual quality. Yet in them, as in ‘““The Queen’s 
Quair,”’ one begins to be witness of the diffi- 
culty that attends a modern who turns medi- 
evalist. The investigating, the analytical, 
the comparative spirit characteristic of to- 
day, wonderfully and artistically interpreted 
as it is in these stories, begins somewhat to 
interfere with Mr. Hewlett’s tapestry effects. 
“The Queen’s Quair,”—odd, suggestive, al- 
ternately attracting and repelling in its qual- 
ity,—yet made the reader feel, at times, as 
if he were in attendance upon a clinic. And, 
to a degree, this is true of the stories in Mr. 
Hewlett’s last volume. Take, for instance, 
that very suggestive story, “The Love 
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Chase,” which begins with a smile and ends 
with a leer, which starts out to be flesh-and- 
blood and closes a well-articulated skeleton. 
Is this story, one wonders, an interpretation 
proper to the time represented, of the axiom 
that might was man’s right and cunning 
woman’s? The modern consideration of 
these matters has gotten in between the 
author and his work, and the result is an 
effect picturesque, telling, forcible, but in- 
credibly sinister. One welcomes such work 
as a curiosity of literature, not as a thing of 
permanent value. More and more one sees 
with Mr. Hewlett the acid of analysis di- 
vesting his people of their wonderful flesh- 
and-blood garments. It is a strange and in- 
teresting process to watch the covering fall 
away, but it is not altogether a pleasant one, 
—especially when bones and not spirit are 
what the process reveals. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE OUTLET 
BY ANDY ADAMS 

NEW book by Andy Adams has a wel- 

come waiting for it. In “The Log of 
a Cowboy” and “A Texas Matchmaker” 
Mr. Adams made a distinct place for him- 
self as a writer of rattling good stories of 
the great cattle plains. There is not a scrap 
nor shred of love in “The Outlet”. Life is 
rough and hard and lawless on these Texas 
mesas; it is also buoyant and free and fas- 
cinating, a life that lures men into forget- 
fulness of home and womankind, except 
when a bad trail makes them downhearted, 
or when, wrapping their slickers about them 
for the night, they lie down to dream of 
God’s country. The reader has the sensa- 
tion of being for hours and hours in the sad- 
dle, sees thousands of cattle in one vast 
herd, watches expert cowmen outwit, both 
by force and strategy, the enemies of their 
employers, and listens to the yarns swapped 
about the evening campfire. Loyalty and 
hospitality are as natural to these cowmen 
as breathing—and fighting—and nothing is 
more natural than that. The click of six- 
shooters is sweet music to their ears and 
their fingers itch for a chance to finger a 
trigger. “The Outlet” is not a novel in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but a continued 
narrative of that very much alive cowboy, 


Tom Quirk. In old Don Lovell, Tom’s em- 


ployer, Mr. Adams has pictured the Texas 
drover and government contractor with re- 
markable skill and fidelity. A fine old fel- 
low he is, strict boss, true friend, and “un- 
able to look into the face of a steer without 
falling in love with him”. “The Outlet” is 
first and foremost, a capital story; after 
that, it is a genuine contribution to the his- 
tory of a typical American industry, for it 
describes accurately and vividly how the im- 
mense herds roaming over the Texas plains 
at the close of the Civil War found a market 
through the new Northwest. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


CURLY 
BY ROGER POCOCK 

MONG current books of adventure, 
“Curly” is especially good. It is a virile 
and robust story of the Arizona desert and 
the grand cajion of the Colorado river, of 
cow-punchers, rustlers and Apaches. Chalk- 
eye, who tells it, is a cowboy worthy to ride 
in the front rank of Buffalo Bill’s “Wild 
West.” His language has not been edited, 
and it fairly bristles with the racy, laconic 
epithets of the plains. One day, while out on 
his pony, Chalkeye discovers a small party 
of whites at the mercy of a band of Apaches. 
From behind a sheltering ridge he picks off 
the Apaches with his rifle and earns the grat- 
itude and friendship of Lord Balshannon 
and his wife and son, thus rescued. The 
Balshannon family has other enemies than 
Apaches, and Chalkeye becomes its cham- 
pion. A robber-band attacks Balshannon’s 
hacienda, and all sorts of exciting things 
happen. The robbers leave behind them an 
odd, taking youngster named Curly, who 
passes for a number of years as a boy, and 

then—but that is Mr. Pocock’s story. 


Little, Brown and Company New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SUNSET TRAIL 

BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
HEN an author dares to write a novel 
without love in it, he must supply some- 
thing fairly strong to take its place. In 
“The Sunset Trail” Mr. Lewis has given us 
a four-hundred-page story in which love en- 
ters just twice in the most fleeting way. But 
the story is packed with adventure, and 
there is so steady a flow of quiet, often grim 
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humor in it that the reader forgets that for 
once he is not getting his customary scenes 
of sentiment. The wide western plain 
stretches before him, sun-washed by day, 
star-lit by night; herds of gray buffalo yield 
life and hide to the crack of Sharps; Coman- 
che and_paleface, legally at peace, retain 
their anciént enmity, and scalp each other 
whenever occasion offers. In the Alamo sa- 
loon men lose their last dollar and their last 
pony on a reckless valuing of ‘“‘queens-up;” 
at the dance-hall the gentlemen, having 
liquored up, begin play with their Winches- 
ters before the first fiddle sounds. The read- 
er is speedily inducted into the story. On 
the first page, indeed, in the first sentence, 
he is introduced to Bat Masterson, the con- 
stant figure in the panorama, and soon after 
he meets Cimarron Bill, Bat’s chum. There 
is fighting, fighting, all the time, and the 
sentences are punctuated with the zip-zip of 
flying bullets. The reader, like Masterson, 
has no time to think of love. His pulses leap 
as, one with the hero, he mounts a gallant 
mustang and dashes in pursuit of a retreat- 
ing redskin. For all he is no lover, Master- 
son has a tender side to his nature; he is, 
altogether, a most engaging chap, and, after 
keeping company with him for some excit- 
ing hours, one parts from him with regret 
and a twinge of loneliness. 


A. S. Barnes and Company. New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA 


SUE 
BY RUTH M’ENERY STUART 

ME: Stuart’s position as an interpreter 

of negro character is unquestioned, if 
not supreme, for humor illuminates a com- 
prehension that only the creator of “Uncle 
Remus” has equaled. Neither writer has 
offered a solution of the race problem, nor 
posed as a sociological specialist; yet such 
studies of African temperament are valua- 
ble offsets to telegraphic accounts of negro 
lynchings, and to lurid portrayals of some 
popular novels. The darky mammy of 
childhood’s days, the inconsequent attitude 
toward life, the partial comprehension, the 
queer outcroppings of tropical superstition, 
the care-free gaiety, and “the touch of na- 
ture” that “makes the whole world kin” are 
timely reminders that the black skin of our 
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familiar servitors does not always cover a 
fiendish heart. 

Matters matrimonial form the bulk of 
these stories. Salina Sue, who has lived 
happily with Steve, who “has a genius for 
paternity,” hesitates to espouse such a poor, 
bow-legged figure of a man, according to 
the letter of the law. But the children win 
their daddy’s cause, and the portly Salina Sue 
treads the church aisle, with her daughter as 
bridesmaid; for as she justly observes, 
“°Taint every gal that kin ricollec’ her pa 
and ma gittin’ married, and hit’ll be a 
mighty good an’ ’ligious thing for her ‘to re- 
member in after years.” The bishop’s woo- 
ing in the sinful dance, the raffle of house 
and lot that decides the mating of Duke 
Alexis, Egypt’s toilsome purchase of her 
slaveman, and Uncle Lums hankering after 
the flighty “fust wife” from whom no law 
has divorced him, run the gamut of queer 
misconceptions of legal requirements and of 
alternate humor and pathos. Mrs. Stuart’s 
skill shows to the best advantage these hid- 
den recesses of the negro heart and these 
springs of motive. Salina Sue and Mr. Har- 
ris’ Minervy Ann are companion sketches, 
for which the accomplished graduate of 
Tuskegee is but a commonplace substitute. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


AN AMERICAN ABELARD AND HE- 
LOISE 
BY MARY IVES TODD 

HE title of Mary Ives Todd’s story, with 

its connotation of passionate love and 
cloistral penance, ill prepares her readers 
for the mushy contents. The Rev. Abel ¥I- 
len, of Boston, loves Heloise Mills, 
heiress deeply interested in the welfare of 
the masses. Heloise loves him in turn, and 
calls him her Abelard, but she heroically de- 
clines to marry him, lest devotion to her ir- 
terfere with his preaching the “new truth” 
that he has discovered. The nature of this 
truth will be sufficiently understood fron 
one of its pronouncements that “part of the 
Bible is good and part of it is vile.” To the 
busy reader, the sacrifice of Heloise will not 
seem quite necessary nor the discoveries of 
the Rev. Abel Allen very vital. 


The Grafton Press, New York 
Price $1,50 








